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EPISCOPAL AND NON-EPISCOPAL 
MINISTRIES 
by 


DOUGLAS HORTON 


Our theme is not the unification of a// ministries. There are various 


episcopal ministries which are not unified with each other — Anglican, 
Orthodox, Roman — and there are many such non-episcopal ministries. 


A is for Augustana, B is for Baptist, C is for Congregational there 


are whole alphabets of Protestant churches whose ministries are inde- 
pendent of one another. We are concerned at the moment only with 
the linking of episcopal and non-episcopal types of ministry. There 
seem to be troubles enough involved at this point without going farther 


afield. 


[he approach I shall make is only from the non-episcopal side. 
I believe that there are writings on this subject which claim to be 


16 
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unbiased, but the only unbias discoverable in most of them is that of 
the man who made the often quoted remark, “We are brothers ; both 
worship the same God ; you worship Him in your way and I in His.” 
It is, after all, extraordinarily difficult for a man to leap out of his own 
ecclesiastical skin, and I shall not attempt it. I shall speak from the 
angle of a man who believes that non-episcopal ordination is God’s 
particular preference. 

By way of corollary I ask in advance to be pardoned for-anything 
I say amiss regarding episcopal ordination. An unusual amount of 
mythology is uttered by spokesmen of any communion about the others, 
and I can hardly hope to escape error here. I doubt if any Catholic 
can tell the whole truth about Protestantism, or any Protestant the 
whole truth about Catholicism. I know that what many non-Congre- 
gationalists call Congregationalism most Congregationalists call heresy. 
If I similarly though unwittingly misrepresent episcopacy, I shall depend 
upon others to correct me. 

Non-episcopalians and episcopalians are alike in this, I believe, that 
they both hold that the ministry stems initially from Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of us all. He himself went about doing good and left to us a 
wealth of injunction directed towards the serving of his Church. Among 
his commands, “Feed my lambs” and “Feed my sheep” have an ultimate 
status in more senses than one. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
Christian pastorate should have had its place in the Church from the 
earliest. Dr. Latourette calls the Christian pastor a unique figure in 
world history, for none of the religions outside of Christendom have 
exalted or even exhibited any office like that of the pastor in a Christian 
parish, whose eyes are turned not only toward the temple but also 
toward the needy people. Inside of Christendom, on the other hand, 
all churches, whether under bishops or no, have cherished the ideal of 
the Christ-like pastor ministering in the name of Christ. 


Two Types of Ministerial Genealogy 


Episcopalians of the kind I have in mind differ from non-episco- 
palians in their conception of the genealogy of the ministry. It is true 
that there are many episcopal orders within the Christian Church which 
make no pretence to apostolic succession in the episcopate, but let us 
for the moment in ambitious mood make our problem as hard as 
possible : in speaking of episcopal ordination let us think of it as being 
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at the hands only of bishops in historical line from the Apostles whom 
our Lord himself, as it were, consecrated. 

If | understand the meaning of this kind of episcopal ordination, it 
has at least two aspects : it is an outward act performed by a bishop in 
historical line, but it also accompanies and is accompanied by a spiritual 
authorization to the one ordained to do the work of a minister of Jesus 
Christ. The latter is apprehended as an inner grace. It is part of the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and though it may be on behalf of and 
with the consent of the Church, it is transmitted only through the historic 
episcopal line. 

The non-episcopal ministry of the type I know best depends upon 
a lineage, too —a historical lineage straight from Christ — and rather 
easier for the careful student of history to consent to, I believe, than 
the episcopal line. This is the succession of the whole Church. 

I quote Thomas Hooker for a working definition. Thomas Hooker 
was the first minister of Connecticut, the man from whose preaching 
were borrowed the Fundamental Orders of his colony, which in turn 
became the foundation on which the Constitution of the United States 


was built. In my quotation, however, he speaks as a theologian rather 


than a political scientist. Said he in 1648, “The Church is essentially 
before all its officers.” Since he had no naive belief that the Holy Spirit 
is most likely to move upon the face of the Church when it is without 
form and void of order, he went on immediately to say that the Church 
is not organically complete without officers. 


He laid stress, however, 
upon the distinction between the totum essentiale and the totum organ- 
icum, and today, though not necessarily deriving their idea directly from 
Hooker, consciously or unconsciously almost all non-episcopal churches 
in the United States take it for granted that the Church is essentially 
before all officers. Others will say whether non-episcopal churches in 
other countries hold similar beliefs. 

Like the episcopal succession, this body of believers has an (a) inner 
and (b) outer aspect. 

(a) The more I read the literature of the 16th and 17th centuries 
of Europe, the firmer grows my belief that the Reformation laid hold 
of a then new (though actually old) inner grace in its conception of the 
Church and the believer’s part in it. The Reformers brought to their 
hearers the idea that the essential Church was themselves and others 
like themselves — the priesthood of believers. The “material cause” of 


the Church was the believers, those who had been saved by the sacrifice 
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of Christ on Calvary. They were more than conquerors through him 
that loved them. When they gathered for worship it was a thrilling 
experience for them. No longer were they in any way dependent for 
their essential status upon priest or bishop. They were already a com- 
pany of the saved sola fide — and what was done by priest or bishop 
at the altar was simply by way of celebrating the mighty fact of their 
salvation in Christo. John Robinson, the minister of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
wrote (about 1600) : 


I tell you that if ever I saw the beauty of Sion, & the glory of God 
filling His tabernacle, it hath been in the manifestation of the divers 
graces of God in the Church in that heavenly harmony and comely order, 
wherein by the grace of God we are set and walke. 


He went on to speak of “our experimentall comforts” which, being 
translated into contemporary English, means “our experienced strengths.” 
This sense of the Church as the committed fellowship of believers gathered 
around the living Lord who empowered them inwardly was quite before, 
above, and beyond any sense of the need for officers — though the 
matter of officers would be a first question when it came to organization. 

That this same conception of the Church still lives in modern minds 
is made manifest in the saying of R. W. Dale of Birmingham : 

To be in a church meeting, apart from any prayer that is offered, 
any hymn that is sung, any words that are spoken, [and, he might have 
added, any officer who is in charge,] is for me one of the chief means of 
grace. To know that I am surrounded by men and women who dwell in 


God, who have received the Holy Ghost, with whom I am to share the 
eternal... life to come, this is blessedness. 


This church of believers is the Catholic Church. Essentially it needs 
nothing else to be such, according to the belief of non-episcopalians. 
It possesses all the powers which Christ gave to his Church, even to 
the power of creating officers over itself. It holds the keys of govern- 
ment, which were “given to Peter and the rest primarily as believing 
disciples,” as Isaac Chauncy said in 1690'. 

(b) This Church, which has the direct power, among many other 
powers, of setting apart ministers, has, like the line of the episcopate, 
a structural — call it even a material — side as well as the spiritual side 


which I have been describing. It is not disorderly. It has ways of doing 


' Ecclesiasticum. 
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its work which keep it pure — catholic and apostolic and unified. Where 
grace is transmitted through an episcopacy, it is not so necessary that 
the whole Church be under discipline, and its doors opened or shut 
with circumspection to new members ; but when the whole Church is 
conceived in practice as well as faith as His body, it is necessary to 
keep all members worthy of the powers entrusted to them. Each non- 
episcopal communion has developed its own ways of achieving this end. 

Among other means of discharging its essential functions, the cove- 
nanted company of believers which is the Church elects officers. It 


assigns duties to various of its members. It usually assigns the respon- 


sibility of ordination to some who have already been ordained. In 
some communions it may assign the rite to a bishop, even a bishop 
in historic line — but make no mistake: it is only the r-i-t-e and not 
the final r-i-g-h-t which is assigned to him. The essential Church cannot 
divest itself ultimately of any power with which Christ has invested it, 
and still remain what Christ ordered it to be. The bishop in this case 
is carrying out the will of Christ expressed through the will of the Church 
and not the will of Christ expressed through the will of the bishops in 
whose line he stands. When a non-episcopal minister is ordained, in 
his mind’s eye he sees behind those whose hands are extended in ordi- 
nation not merely a line of bishops reaching back through the centuries 
to St. Peter, but rather a radiation of lines covering the whole company 
which is the Church in all ages. He sees there St. Paul as well as St. Peter, 
and he sees also Deacon Jones and Mrs. Smith, the Sunday School 
teacher, and all the other saintly people of the Church who by their 
suffrage have agreed in Christ that he be set apart 

Our problem is to unite the ministries ordained on the one hand by 
the will of bishops in historical line and on the other those ordained 
by the will of the Church considered as a totality of believers. 

There are high churchmen who will hold that any such contrast 
between the will of the episcopacy on the one hand and that of the 
whole Church on the other is absurd, the separation of the two being 
inconceivable. So the royalist holds that royalty is to his whole country 
as the backbone is to the body and that it leads only to confusion and 
injury to separate them, even in thought. There is of course no argu- 
ment against this bland petitio principii, except possibly the argument 
of event. When, as in the beginning of Methodism, the totality of 
believers on the one hand, and bishops in historical line on the other, 
disagree as to the way of ordination, the believers will break the line 
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and set up a new order. God has used history more than once to reveal 


that the episcopate and the people of the churches as a whole are in 
fact separable. 


Non-theological Factors 


Perhaps we ought to admit, before we face our problem further, that 
our way is strewn with enormous roadblocks, which we have come to 
call (erroneously, I think) non-theological. I mention two, to which our 
scholars will have to turn their special attention. 

The first is our irrational loyalty to our own history. That history 
is written, in a form hard to erase, on the tablet of our racial memory. 
Many there are in the United States who, though not realizing they are 
descendants of Puritans, are yet just as much afraid of bishops as if 
Archbishop Laud were still threatening them with a Star Chamber trial. 
And who will say that similar psychological factors do not control the 
predilections and antipathies of many episcopalians ? One hardly knows 
whether to be more discouraged by the fact that the American people 
know so little of Church history or the fact that it is so hard for them 
to forget what they know. 

The second psychological difficulty comes closer home to most of 
us. Whether is one to be more discouraged by the fact that so few 
church members are trained in church polity or the fact that the more 
men are trained in it, the less they are inclined to admit standing to the 
polity of groups other than their own? I see my Congregational col- 
leagues becoming more and more enamoured of our system the more 
thoroughly they explore it — and I know that the study of their polity 
has a precisely parallel effect upon my episcopal brothers. There is a 
curiously demonic element here which almost — though not quite — 
leads one to think that the only unity lies in Christianity sans Church. 

But these and other such factors must not concern us here directly. 
In the end they will be eliminated, I believe, if we can solve our problem 
in the clear air of good ecclesiology. 


The Inadequacy of Solution by Consolidation 


For those who admit that the will of bishops in historical line and 
the will of the Church as a whole can be considered separately, one 
solution to our problem would seem to be that of simple addition : let 
each minister have his ordination both by the expressed will of the 
bishops and by that of the believers as a whole. 
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In certain systems I believe this duality is claimed — that both the 
whole Church and the episcopate act in any ordination. The presup- 
position may be either (a) that the Church has itself ab initio given 
the episcopacy blanket authorization to ordain or (6) that the Church 
in every case of ordination nominates the ordinand and the bishop 
ordains. In both of these instances there is, or seems to be, a confluence 
of the will of the bishops and of the Church, under Christ. 

Such a system, however, is essentially episcopal. For it, practically 
speaking, episcopal ordination is a “must.” There is no opportunity 
in such a polity for those who believe in other than episcopal ordina- 
tion to express themselves in action. It is not really a both-and pro- 
position. 

How indeed can this kind of solution of our problem — solution by 
combination — ever be satisfactory? How can those who believe that 
the Church is essentially before all officers really find any unity at this 
point with those who believe that the Church is not essentially before 
all officers ? 

One possible answer is that one can accept a plan without theorizing 
about it. We can use the phrase “historic succession of bishops”’ without 
asking what we mean by it theologically. In some episcopal denomi- 
nations various theories of the episcopate seem to be allowed — always 
provided there be no hint of doing away with the episcopate. But this 
is hardly the way of those who wish to bring their brains, as well as 


their good will, into the Church. They are not impressed by any phase 
of the appeal for religion without theology. 


The Basic Difficulty 


This type of solution of the problem of ordination involves the 
difficulty of regarding the superfluous as a necessity. It makes it neces- 
sary for those who believe that Christ desires his ministers to be ordained 
in a particular way to accept another way as well. It is true that they 
do not give up their own way, but it is equally true that they must accept 
as constitutionally necessary a procedure which they do not regard as 
fundamental. So an episcopalian must accept the idea that episcopal 
ordination is not enough : at some point the voice of the members must 
be heard. Many of the episcopalians I know accept that view, but it is 
clear that in accepting it they have slipped away from the strict episcopal 
position which is one of the horns of our dilemma, namely, that the 
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ordaining line is that of the bishops, that Christ himself constituted 
that line in St. Peter, and that though a concurrent vote of the people 
does no harm, it does no good either. On the other hand this solution 
involves a non-episcopalian in holding that episcopal ordination (which 
he believes to be interesting, as any antiquity is undoubtedly interesting) 
is constitutionally of equal importance with the will of the believers who 
constitute the communion. 

The inadequacy of this solution for many may be seen in the pro- 
posals for “extension of ordination” as the key to unity. Western 
Christendom is a graveyard of plans for reunion constructed on the 
idea not of re-ordaining but of adding one kind of ordination to another. 
In the last century in England there were conversations along this dimen- 
sion between the Church of England and the Moravians. In the first 
enthusiasm of the approach it was agreed that bishops of both churches 
would lay their hands on the ordinands before them. On sober and 
honest second thought, however, they refrained. The Anglican bishops 
said quite frankly that the imposition of hands by the others (not 
regarded as being in the historical line) could add nothing to the efficacy 
of the rite. The total symbol would therefore be dishonest — an out- 
ward and visible sign of a grace that did not exist. No one who read 
the transcript of the debate in the House of Deputies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at the time of the proposed union with the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. can think that union on the basis of adding 
ordination to ordination or in any other way of combining the two 
types of ordination we are discussing will be possible in this part of 
Christendom for generations to come. 


The only Hope 


There is another way — the way not of consolidation but of paral- 
lelism and correlation. Here we are in debt to South India, for though 
the canons of the church there read, if | remember rightly, that within 
the Church proper ordination must be by will of both bishops and 
believers, the Church does recognize, within certain limits, at least for 
a thirty-year period, either episcopal or non-episcopal orders. 

| hope that the Church of South India will extend this thirty-year 
period to thirty thousand years — at least as a minimum. If, at the end 
of the time now fixed, the Church of South India should vote to recog- 
nize only episcopal ordination, it would become simply one more 
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episcopal church. It would lose its ecumenical meaning. As long as its 
present bilateral recognition persists, the Church of South India to a 
significant degree remains a nodus of intercommunication, a /ocus of 
hope, for all the confessional alliances involved. To close the door 
now opened to non-episcopally ordained ministers would be to invite 
non-episcopal groups to grow up about it again for no chemical 
makes the earth more fertile for rival churches than non-recognition. 

The principle which the Church of South India now accepts in 
restricted application is the acknowledgment of the possibility of plu- 
rality of form within a unified structure. It might have an even broader 
employment even within the Church of South India, but significance 
lies in its being employed at all 

| have no plan to offer of any quick-and-easy kind built along the 
lines of such a principle, but | want to point out that we are in the slow 
process of doing so through the very organization which brings us 
together — the World Council of Churches. This is an association of 
unified structure in which the members recognize each other without 
accepting all of each other’s faith and practice, including the faith and 
practice which lie behind ordination. It acknowledges the possibility 
of plurality of form within the one organism 

The World Council is an effort to utilize the denominational system 
for the highest ends of the Church contemporaneously possible. We 
are used to condemning the denominational system because we see it 
against the sky of our hopes of true Church union. If one compares it, 
however, to the system it supplanted, it is seen to embody a tremendous 
advance in ecclesiological thought. It is based upon the idea that there 
is more than one degree of recognition in which a church may hold 
those outside it. Time was when it was universally believed that there 
could be only one Christian Church, one Christian denomination, and 


that every person was either a member of it or not a Christian. One 


was in fact either a member or he was excommunicate. It was surely 


an advance that the idea of the middle ground of denominationalism 
should gain acceptance, so that it could be said by any Christian to a 
person not a member of his communion, “Though you are not a member 
of my church, you are still, in my belief, a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, and I do not excommunicate you.”’ It was Henry Burton 
in the 40’s of the 17th century who first, I believe, suggested the deno- 
minational system which prevails in the Britain of today and which 
was copied, in due time with the elimination of the state church, in the 
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United States. It apparently has grown up, in one form or another, 
in most of the countries of the West. 

It is only today, however, that we are pressing it into constructive 
service. For three hundred years we have used it to protect our separ- 
ations : now we are beginning to see it in its affirmative possibilities 
and to use it to advance our solidarity in Jesus Christ. It permits us 
recognition of each other as members of the Church of Jesus Christ 
without the necessity of the acceptance of each other’s forms and prac- 
tices at all points, including the form and practice of ordination. The 
denominational system has always permitted plurality of form, but now 
we are rounding out its possibilities by developing a complementary 
unity of structure. In the World Council of Churches not all the member 
churches recognize each other as complete churches but they do recognize 
each other as those who accept Jesus Christ as God and Saviour and 
within the bounds of that recognition assume fellowship with those 
who are possessed either: of an episcopal or a non-episcopal ministry. 

I pray that we may exploit such unity under Christ as we may develop 
in the Council to the very limits to which the Holy Spirit, working 
through consecrated human imagination, can take us. Through such 
meetings as this and by similar meetings in other fields, let us share 
our theology and all the good things that we have to the extent that 
the restraints and incitements of faith and order in each member allows. 
The great God may be bringing us all toward a dénouement which 
none of us see clearly and few of us at the moment probably intend. 

The World Council of Churches, as we often hear, is not a Church, 
much less a super-church. It is none the less a kind of ecclesiastical 
structure ; and which one of us would risk prophesying that it would 
never develop any of the marks of a church? Already this Council and 
the older national councils begin to be regarded as churches by groups 
outside. The governments and secular society will accept from us, in 
council associated, demands and declarations they would utterly neglect 
if they emanated from individual communions. Certainly legislation in 
the United States is influenced by the National Council. Authority 
increases within the councils as well. Denominations which take the 
National Council seriously in this country would not dream of indulg- 
ing in the competitive missionary practices which characterized most of 
them before the formation of the Council. Even the World Council 
puts forth rudimentary features peculiarly ecclesiastical. If anyone 
thinks the “basis” is not an infant creed which members begin to defend 
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with the same passion that a creed evokes, let him suggest a change 
in it. In vain the President protests a service is not a formal installation 
ceremony for the new presidents: the effect in the minds of all parti- 
cipants is the same as if it were. Though the Sacrament is not yet 
celebrated by the World Council, it already provides for the preaching 
of the Word — the first mark of the Church. None of us will be dis- 
cussing faith and order three hundred years hence, but I feel certain 
that some of you will be found at that time leaning on your elbows 
over the battlements of heaven to see if this world council is not becom- 
ing, in a more significant sense than today, something very like a church, 
in winch the present denominations are orders — Catholic orders 
each exercising some degree of autonomy over its forms and practices, 
including those of ordination, but recognizing each other as not only 
brothers in Christ but fellow members in one Church. 

I say this for your comfort. If, as in the case of most of us, we see 
at the moment no swift way of effecting the unification of episcopal and 
non-episcopal ministries, let us hold together : who knows — the Creator 
Spiritus may be building over our heads without noise of hammer, and 
of materials as yet invisible, a holy temple in which episcopal and non- 


episcopal ministries shall be unified under the over-arching recognition 
that either the one or the other way may be practised in the one Church 
of Christ. 


ORGANIC CHURCH UNITY — A COMMENT FROM INDIA 


by 


AUGUSTINE RALLA RAM 


I am afraid that my article as a reply to Dr. Horton’s position has 
to be very militant, for he is an outstanding leader in the Church and 
the opinion which he holds is entirely contrary to what we are attempting 
to do in North India by way of organic union. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Horton finds it difficult to “jump out of his ecclesiastical skin,” 
while we in India, who have been given all the garden varieties of eccle- 
siology, can sit down and dispassionately sort out things for ourselves 

I can never forget the closing service in Lund Cathedral in which 
Dr. Horton preached. I heard a most graphic sentence from his lips, 
which I have quoted ever since. He said, “Fancy this conglomeration 
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of denominations masquerading as the Church of Jesus Christ.” Did 
I actually hear this from Dr. Horton, or was it something that I have 
put into Dr. Horton’s mouth out of an already prejudiced heart ? 
Another saying from someone else has also lived with me: “These 
confessions do not serve as mile-stones to union but are as mill-stones 
around our necks.” I cannot also forget Edmund Schlink who called 
our attention to the “pilgrim nature” of the Church, and asked us 
whether we had not accumulated too much unnecessary baggage on 
our pilgrim way. 

Dr. Horton as an outstanding leader of the World Council of 
Churches seems to indicate toward the close of his article that it has 
“arrived.”” He seems to say that the World Council of Churches is 
an ecclesiastical structure which to him is becoming something very 
like the Church, and he clearly favours the existence of the middle 
ground of denominationalism as providing “orders” within this super- 
structure. In this Dr. Horton is a faithful representative of the position 
as | witnessed it personally nine years ago when I visited the U.S.A. 
The Church in that land seemed to say to me, “We will be as ecumenical 
as you like as long as you do not touch our denominational homes 
and leave us alone in these dug-outs of ours.” Dr. Stanley Jones, by 
promoting his federal scheme of union, is saying this same thing in his 
own characteristic way. We in India (and for that matter the Church 
in the U.S.A. also) have gone a long way in serving alongside each 
other as denominations in the realm of “cooperation,”’ and have achieved 
worthwhile results, but the voice that comes to us now is that we have 
tarried long enough in this valley and the caravan must move on a 
new stage toward the promised land of re-united Christendom. We in 
India have a messianic passion for this advance. In the political world 
we are fighting against the unwanted imposition of the West, namely 
colonialism, and in the ecclesiastical world we are waging a similar 
battle against denominational aggrandisement. Not that denominations 
have achieved no results: they have given us important emphases, but 
now, having sufficiently emphasised various aspects of the truth, they 
have begun to go to seed. We are truly appalled at the rapid import 
of fanciful denominational inventions that emanate from the West all 
the time. 

| may say incidentally to Dr. Horton that while it seems a herculean 
task to bring together our scattered brethren all at once, yet we must 
make a beginning somewhere and say with Cardinal Newman: “I do 
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not ask to see the distant scene ; one step is enough for me.” The nego- 
tiating churches in North India are the Anglican Communion, two 
brands of Methodism — one American and the other English, and oh ! 
so different one from the other ! — the Congregationalists, the Presby- 
terians, the Baptists, and some other smaller groups which have already 
united with the Presbyterians in forming the existing United Church of 
Northern India — which is again a distinct denomination. The organic 
church union movement, thank God, is not confined to India ; the evan- 
gelical communion in various parts of the world is searching after it, but 
God has set His main stage in India, proverbially known for its irreconci- 
lable differences, and even as once Buddhism went from it to South East 
Asia, it may be that it will be used of God in a fresh orientation of 
organised Christianity. This is what we in India aspire after, and the 
time is coming when we will pound away at the doors of the “parent 
Churches” in the West, calling upon them to renounce the present state 
of affairs, which, at best, may be God's second best but not His very best. 

Let me now offer brief observations on the points which Dr. Horton 
makes in his article : 

(1) He approaches the whole subject of organic unity with a serious 
prejudice when he tells us that “non-episcopal ordination is God's 


particular preference.” This is too pontifical indeed! We in India 


have had a taste of Congregationalism, Presbyterianism and Episco- 


palism, and have seen the good and evil of all these systems and have 
realised that our salvation lies in a happy amalgam of all that is best 
in all these systems. If we were a perfect people, then | suppose any 
of these systems might have worked with efficiency; but this we are 
not, and keeping order in the household of God has guided us to appro- 
priate the best that is in these three heritages of organized Christianity. 
We are thus trying to “jump out of our ecclesiastical skins’ which 
have even become masks. The truth is that we who are dubbed as 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and the like should have 
merged together in one community long ago. I once heared an eccle- 
siastical leader of repute say that it was a fraud and chicanery that it did 
not happen long before this — an extreme utterance but one that ought 
to stab us awake to reality. The real test in unity for us Evangelicals 
lies in the bringing together of the two extremes of the Anglicans and 
the Baptists and the rest of us floating in between 

(2) The episcopal genealogy should give no trouble to any one, 


All of us believe in one kind of an ecclesiastical genealogy or another. 
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Most of the present denominations honour authority derived through 
historicity. When I wanted to be ordained a minister, I did not ask 
a minister going down a street to “do” me as he had been “done”, 
but I went to a historically constituted authority called the Presbytery 
to confer this privilege on me. We must not forget that the Bishop 
does not drop from the skies. He starts out as a layman in life, then 
by hearing the voice within and by being influenced by his immediate 
associates and the needs around him, he desires to seek ordination, 
and then as a minister he becomes the representative of his people 
before God and the representative of God before His people ; having 
been tried out in the rank of a minister, he becomes a pastor to pastors 
by the choice of the laity and the presbyters, and thus assumes the 
role of a representative presbyter in the distinct office of the bishop. This 
is at least one view. Let us never forget that the “comprehensiveness” 
of the Anglican Communion lies in this, that the highest of the high 
Anglicans and the lowest of the low Anglicans get merrily along in 
one church, and no one dare unchurch the other. In our plan of union 
in the North, we are planning to practise a similar comprehensiveness. 
When a presbyter will be ordained, he will first be presented by a person 
who may be a layman, and in ordaining him to the presbyterate both 
the bishop and representative fellow-presbyters will lay their hands on 
him. Does not that satisfy Dr. Horton that in such an act the whole of the 
Church is represented — the laity, the presbyterate and the episcopacy ? 

(3) This contention whether the Church comes first or the officers 
is very much like the discussion whether the hen came first or the egg. 
Wherever the lovers of the Lord Jesus are they are His Church, but 
from the very start they must keep order in the Church, and hence 
the need of officers — at least this is what the apostles believed who 
ordained deacons and presbyters. 

(4) I am well aware that believers, down the ages, have sometimes 
broken away over the line and have set up new orders, but I am sure 
that Dr. Horton realises that the principle in itself has also yielded disas- 
trous results. If his position be accepted then we should accept all 
such vagaries, provided that the perpetrators can profess sincerity. We 
have been horror-struck lately by such performances in our midst. 
One such outstanding break-away is being put right among us when 
the Anglicans themselves freely admit that it was their own sin of arro- 
gance which drove the Methodists in the U.S.A. to break away and 
set up their own order. 
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(5) Dr. Horton completely misunderstands our intention in the 
act of the unification of the ministry. Our clear proclamation is that 
all ordinations are in the Church of God, but they carry with them 
differences that must be transcended. There is no lack on the part 
of Cod when He gives us His grace at the ordination and renews it 
super-abundantly ever afterwards ; and so, whatever lack there is, is 
in Our response, which must by its nature be inadequate and defective 
because of the sin of division. We all appear (and Anglicans are also 
a sect, let us never forget that, for in separation we are all sects) in 
humility before God and through the Scriptural symbolism of mutual 
laying of hands, which must not be identified with ordination alone, 
we seek God’s blessing in reuniting his family. Shaking of hands would 
typify a horizontal act of man doing something to his fellow-men, but 
laying on of hands is a vertical scriptural symbolism of God coming 
to His people — for the Church of the living God is a divine act in 
history. Having invoked God’s blessing on our coming together we extend 
each other’s authority, hitherto limited to denominational spheres in the 
Church as a whole. There is no second ordination involved in this act. 

(6) Dr. Horton approves of the 


parallelism and correlation” which 
is being practised in the church in South India today. We in the North 
owe an extreme debt of gratitude to the Church of South India for 
having blazed a new trail for the whole of evangelical Christendom, 
and we hope that we do not appear as standing on their shoulders in 
unifying the ministry at the very start, for we feel that it is not the clock 
and the calendar that should spell out thirty years, that should settle 
this matter, but theological thinking and the desire that from the very 
start complete parity should exist for all ministers of the Church. We 
certainly do not wish with him that this period of thirty years multiply 
itself into 30,000 years. 

Possibly Dr. Horton does not know that in the North we are engaged 
in bringing the two streams of episcopacy together, namely, the Me- 


thodist and the Anglican. Would he recommend that both these episco- 


pacies with their present differences should be perpetuated in the coming 
Church as parallel systems? Will this make for order, or disorder ? 

No, Dr. Horton, the time has come for us to begin to say good-bye 
to denominational Christianity at which your friends in America are 
such past-masters, and to fold up our tents and go on our pilgrim way 
rejoicing at becoming one united people of God. Paul rebuked denomi- 
nations in the city of Corinth, and in the Celestial City of God, the 
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coming Jerusalem, denominations have no meaning whatsoever ; and 
if that be so, why not begin that heavenly life here below and thus 
fulfil the wish of the Master: “tas Thy will is being done in heaven, 
may it also be done upon earth.” 


AN EPISCOPALIAN COMMENT 
by 
H. E. W. TURNER 


I welcome the opportunity of commenting upon Dr. Horton’s 
article. The suggestion of a parallel or bilateral pattern of ministry 
within a reunited church was beginning to be heard at the Lund Con- 
ference where it was hailed by some as an advance on the Lausanne 
position which looked forward to “the provision of a Ministry acknow- 
ledged as possessing the sanction of every part of the Church.” At 
the time I was inclined to regard this suggestion as a retrograde step 
and Dr. Horton’s paper has not removed my fears. 

The paper contains certain postulates which I respect and recognize 
as a theological tradition within Christendom of which full account 
must be taken. He writes from the standpoint of a “gathered church,” 
while, as I suppose, he would describe me as belonging to a “multi- 


tudinous church.” Behind this difference lie opposite conceptions 
of the relation between the individual and the Church, as well as between 
the Church and the ministry. He clearly believes the ministry to be 
posterior to the Church, while many Anglicans of the tradition repre- 
sented by the book The Apostolic Ministry maintain that in some 
respects the ministry is prior to the Church. This particular interpretation 


I have never been able to share, and in each case I deplore the tendency 
to describe an organic relation in terms of priorities. Both Dr. Horton 
and the authors of The Apostolic Ministry use the notion of priority 
as a form of theological italics to express the elements in the relation 
which appear to them to be of vital significance. Neither seem to do 
complete justice to the degree of mutuality inherent in the relationship 
between the two terms. 

I suspect too that we differ fundamentally in our approach to the 
final goal. Some critics of the ecumenical movement have pointed 
to Dr. Horton’s suggested conclusion as a possible danger. The only 
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form of church unity which seems to an Anglican a worthy objective 


is Organic unity. Am I really in error in supposing that Dr. Horton 
would be content with federation? For Anglicans this could only be 
a halfway house ; it can never be a final resting-place. He naturally 
hopes that the interim position in the Church of South India may 
be indefinitely extended ; if this were the case, its significance as a pilot 
scheme would largely be lost for Anglicans. Similarly the day on which 
the World Council of Churches as such celebrated the sacraments 
would almost certainly see the end of Anglican and Orthodox co- 
operation. The Council’s unique significance and its power to heal 
must from our point of view largely depend upon its remaining a para- 
denominational organization. While the preaching of the Word cer- 
tainly takes place at its consultations, the authority by which this is 
done is solely that invested in a particular preacher by his own denomi- 
nation. If indeed the World Council became even in a provisional 
sense a united church, it would itself descend into the ecclesiastical 
arena and lose much of its power as a solvent for the theological and 
ecclesiastical crystallisations of the past. 

So far I have been engaged upon the preliminary comments which 
appeared to be necessary in order to make my starting-point clear. 
The real question is, of course, the steps which would be needed to 
bring about the unification of ministries in any organically related 
united Church. If the goal is not to be organic unity, then the question 
is changed and the discussion which follows becomes superfluous and 
irrelevant. On the whole Dr. Horton and I agree upon the statement 
of the problem. I would not wish to deny that there was a certain 
successiveness, if not also succession, in Dr. Horton’s doctrine of the 
ministry. My hesitation over terms depends solely upon the doubt 
whether it has any adequate means of expression. In some respects 
it appears to resemble a set of vertebrae without a spinal cord. A far 
stronger case could be made for a presbyteral succession as maintained 
in certain presbyterian traditions. History certainly shows that other 
forms of succession were known in the early Church besides the episcopal 
form. There are traces even outside Montanism of a prophetic succes- 
sion valued in Asia Minor, and of a magisterial succession at Alexandria. 
In the outcome and for good reasons the episcopal succession outlived 


its rivals. It was less accidental or “outcrop” in character than either 
alternative, and it covered a wider area of church life than simply 


prophecy or teaching. The concept of the bishop as coextensive with 


17 
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the whole area of church life ought to make some appeal to Dr. Horton. 
1 am not sure that I can accept the full rigour of the episcopal position 
as set out in his article and I do not even think that the Anglican Com- 
munion would feel itself committed to every detail of it. That some 
renderings of the theory of episcopal succession raise hard questions 
for historians at various points in its evolution I should certainly agree, 
but Dr. Horton makes things harder or easier for himself by restricting 
the origin of the succession, real or alleged, to St. Peter, while apparently 
reserving St. Paul for his own tradition. It was not thus that even the 
early Roman Church was accustomed to speak. What many Anglicans, 
even of those who possess a relatively rigid doctrine of episcopacy 
would assert, is that from at least the closing years of the second century 
to the sixteenth universally, and in wide areas of Christendom ever 
since, episcopacy has been the natural means of expression of ministerial 
continuity. Naturally Dr. Horton and I would evaluate this fact differ- 
ently. For him it may be little more than an interesting fact about a 
venerable, though contentious institution ; for me it has all the signi- 
ficance attaching to Christian tradition. I can as little envisage an 
organically reunited Church without the historic episcopate as I can 
envisage one without the Canon or the Creeds, and for precisely the 
same reason. It represents in fact (to use a phrase which is coming 
into fashion in some Anglican circles) the efficacious sign of the conti- 
nuity of the Church. We all need Dr. Horton’s salutary warning against 
denominational mythology. If I cannot hope to have evaded the difficulty 
completely, I trust that I have succeeded in reducing it to manageable 
proportions. 

It is precisely this lack of the signum efficax that concerns Anglicans 
about non-episcopal ministries. On this all Anglicans would probably 
be in agreement. What we disagree about is in committing that most 
unanglican thing, a precise negative judgment. I would personally go 
a great deal further than many towards the acceptance of non-episcopal 
ministries in the present divided state of Christendom, but I would 
be as firm as others on the necessity of an episcopal basis for any re- 
united Church of the future in which the Anglican Communion could 
take its part. It is for this reason that I personally welcome the thesis 
that “episcopacy is of the ‘plene esse’ of the Church” maintained in 
the recent book The Historic Episcopate. 

The question which Dr. Horton raises cannot, then, be solved for 
an Anglican by the admission of parallel streams of ministry within 
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a reunited Church. Perhaps our own confessional experience may 
help here. For ultimately it is the possession of a common ministry 
about which there can be neither scruple nor dispute, which forms the 
real cement which holds together Catholic and Protestant within a 
single communion. Our participation in common orders (and these 
episcopal) is the real place of meeting of those who differ even on the 
finer points of the interpretation of episcopacy. If the Christian facts 
are inevitably prior to Christian theology there is nothing either dishonest 
or restrictive about such a state of affairs. 

Two ways of integration alone seem open to us. There is first the 
method of South India : episcopacy by stages. This is a pioneer scheme 
which may or may not be ultimately seen as a model for the future 
If it protects to the full the consciences of existing members, it involves 
the drawback of an initial absence of full recognition by one of the 
participating communions. The hopes cherished for the future by 
Dr. Horton and myself could not well be more opposed. There is 
secondly the method which is at present being explored by the Churches 
of North India and Ceylon, a full integration of ministries from the 
beginning on a basis which would be thoroughly acceptable to all the 
participating Churches. Dr. Horton has put his finger upon some of 
the difficulties involved, and they are formidable. There is the theo- 
logical question whether an act of mutual commissioning as between 
episcopalians and non-episcopalians can be either honest or theologically 
meaningful, and here the difficulties do not all lie on one side. And 


even if these were overcome, it would tax alike the ingenuity and integrity 


of a iiturgiolist to devise a formula which would both safeguard the 


rights of those who believe themselves to be as fully accredited ministers 
of the Word and Sacraments as they can ever be, and satisfy the needs 
of those who find episcopal ordination a strict necessity 

The theological difficulties involved in the method of supplemental 
ordination might be partly met in the following way. Granted th 
existence of schism within the Church, there has grown up on both 
sides of the classical divides of Christendom what might be called a 
tradition of ministering. This premise might be denied by some epis- 
copalians, though no one would wish to deny to non-episcopalians 
what they actually possess. The only way known to me of sharing 
such a tradition of ministering is by an act of laying on of hands 
accompanied by prayer for the blessing of the Holy Spirit. Already the 
principle of sharing in each others’ ordinations (though not to the extent 
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envisaged in supplemental ordination) is accepted even within the episco- 
pal tradition itself after a concordat, such as between the Anglicans and 
the Old Catholics. This may, of course, mean as little as an act of 
fellowship, but it may mean a great deal more, the confluence of streams 
of ministry which had previously flowed in isolation. 

One of the paradoxical effects of schism is that, while we all aim 
at being the Catholic Church, we only succeed in being denominations. 
As an Anglican I was made a deacon and ordained a priest in the Church 
of God ; but in practice this ministry, while intending to be coextensive 
with the whole Church, is only unrestricted within the Anglican Com- 
munion. I suspect that other churches are faced with a similar dilemma. 
This fact of unrestricted intention combined with limited range suggests 
to me that the process of integration might be significantly consummated 
by a mutualization of ministries through an act of supplemental 
ordination. 

It may be news to some that, although a loyal episcopalian, I should 
feel as much estopped spiritually from ministering in their tradition 
as they presumably do in mine. I could no doubt minister Anglicanly 
to Methodists as it is, but I doubt whether I could as it were minister 
Methodistically to Methodists. The necessary jurisdiction could, of 
course, be conferred under canonical conditions without the laying 
on of hands, but the proposed rite might well be expected to convey 
an inner release of spirit imparted by the Holy Spirit for a wider exercise 
of ministry within a reunited Church. While I have been rash enough 
to suggest in broad terms what I might expect to receive through partici- 
pation in such an act, I do not really believe that either side should 
be called upon to state precisely what they believe would be either 
imparted or received. That God knows better than we can ourselves, 
and Dr. Horton’s plea for “the clear air of a good ecclesiology” should 
not lead us to oversimplify the complexities of our present position. 
So far from being dishonest such reserve may be the only honest way 
out of our difficulties. In any case the whole question needs to be lifted 
once and for all above the level of the “haves” and the “have nots.” 
In supplemental ordination one party is not conferring upon others what 
they at present lack, but both alike are waiting upon God in faith and 
love and using appointed means to receive from Him what He knows 
each to lack for the common task of ministry within a reunited Church. 

In conclusion we must glance briefly at two main objections from 
the episcopalian side. Their reading of the ordination formula leads 
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many to maintain strongly that their present orders are equal to any- 
thing. “Nothing can make me more of a priest than | am already.” 


What has been received is basic and unrepeatable and a mere extension 


of jurisdiction is all that would be required. In their view | am guilty 


of an elementary blunder in confusing order and jurisdiction. While 
| appreciate this point of view better than I did when I first wrote on 
on the subject five years ago, I still hesitate to accept it as fully adequate. 
The tension between universal intention and restricted range is not 
merely a quantitative matter; it extends to the timbre or ethos of 
ministering within the general framework of the ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments. 

The second difficulty, though mainly non-theological, is none the 
less serious. Suppose that during the course of a single lifetime, the 
Church of England took part in acts of integration with more than 
one non-episcopal communion, would all Anglican clergy have to 
receive repeated supplemental ordination? The logic of this view 
compels an affirmative answer. I would not personally regard this as 
an insuperable difficulty since what is at stake is not simply the gearing 
together of episcopal and non-episcopal ministries in vacuo, but the 
reconciliation of particular churches which had become unnaturally 
divided, and which were now seeking healing and unity at the hands 
of a common Master. 

With the first part of this paper | imagine that nearly all Anglicans 
would be in agreement. In its discussion of possible methods of inte- 
gration, however, it inevitably became more tentative and individual 
Here it is no more than a single theologian thinking out loud in a manner 
which might not commend itself to every Anglican. We are all feeling 
our way in a situation for which the history of the Church offers sur- 
prisingly little guidance. It is therefore right that all possible roads 


to a fuller unity should be explored as fully and as honestly as possible. 





A SYMPOSIUM ON ECUMENISM IN THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


THE LOCAL CHURCH AND THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


by 


Ep. SCHWEIZER 


In a Swiss parish in the mountains lives an old bachelor. If you 
ask him the height of the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn or Mount Everest, 
he knows exactly, to the metre. There is hardly a mountain, in Switzer- 
land at least, whose height he cannot quote by heart. But if you ask 
him where this mountain is, or how one could climb it, his wisdom 
is at an end. And if one wants to know whether the ski-ing is good 


on the mountain above the village, or how many cows can graze up 


there in summer, then he sends you to someone else who knows more 
about it than he does. In his way he is a happy man. It does not worry 
him that he does not know everything ; for on one point at least he 
can outshine everyone else. 

There are some churches which live like that man. They have 
such an excellent theology, profound, with every point thought out 
to a hair’s breadth, more than any other church. Or they have such 
a marvellous liturgy that the members who are used to it cannot visit 
any other church. Or they are so active in their social work that they 
can only look down on the dead theology and rigid liturgy of other 
churches with pity. But is not this as it should be? Does not Paul 
say that every member of the body has its special function ? Does he 
not even warn us against thinking beyond one’s own sphere? Does 
he not admonish us “to think within the limitations set by God” ? 
Must not the eye be the eye, and nothing else? and the ear be the 
ear, and nothing else? Is not this the only way in which they can form 
the body? That is what we read at any rate in Romans 12: 3-8 and 
I. Cor. 12: 14-25. Should not the task of the ecumenical movement 
therefore consist in fostering this singularity, and developing it fully, 
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until one church has the most perfect liturgy in the world, another 
can issue the very finest theological tenets, and the third has developed 
into an enormous organisation for social work ? Would not the ecum- 
enical movement then simply be a world organisation responsible for 
ensuring that the various special services were properly coordinated ? 
It could then send the people with liturgical needs to one church, the 
intellectual types who were interested in theological questions to another, 
and those with social concerns to the third. 

But it is not as simple as that. What Paul says in Romans 12 and 
I. Cor. 12 about the Body of Christ clearly applies to the local church. 
There, within the local church, Paul wants to preserve us from senseless 
and evil pride, from wanting to do everything in the Church ourselves, 
and from an equally senseless and evil sense of inferiority, from feeling 
that we are not needed at all in the Church. It is essential for the life 
of the Church that no one should try to do everything, and that no 
one is superfluous. One phrase occurs again and again, “the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man” ; also the other phrase, 
that different gifts are bestowed upon the different members. An eye 
that began to try to become an ear or a nose, and which tried to hear 
or smell instead of seeing, would only become a monstrous, abnormal 
thing that was good for nothing, except perhaps for exhibition at a 
fair like a calf with two heads. That is what a pastor or a layman would 
be like who wanted to do everything himself in his Church 
have forgotten that the Church is the Body of Christ 


He would 


When Paul uses this expression, he does not do so symbolically. 
He wants to show that the Church is what it is only through Christ 
if it really is the Church, it is so only because it is the Body of Christ, 


the community in which he lives. It is certainly no mere chance that 


in the New Testament the name “Christian” is only used by people 
outside the Church. The fact that the Church 


is Christian does not 
mean that it possesses a quality which distinguishes it from other bodies 
It is something special, it is true, but only because it lives “in Christ” 

because ultimately it ceases to live itself and lets Christ live. That 
is why Jesus Christ is the “Lord” of the Church ; He does not simply 
identify himself with it. And that is why each of us is only one member 
of the Body. If one of us wanted to be everything and do everything, 
he would be trying to be a little Christ himself, instead of being a member 
of Christ’s Body. So there is no room here for the arrogance of the 


theologian who thinks the whole life of the Church should be determined 
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solely by himself ; nor is there any room for the arrogance of the layman 
who looks down on the theoretical fabrications or the other-worldliness 
of the theologian. Nor is there any reason for the theologian to have 
a sense of inferiority, to feel that he ought to apologise for being a 
theologian ; and no reason for the layman and laywoman to feel inferior 
if they do not understand the language of theology. 

All this applies to the local church. But even here it does not mean 
that specialists should be cultivated, like the old peasant who knows 
the exact height of all the mountains. Although it is important that 
the members of the Church should rejoice in one another’s gifts, and 
although no one should try to do everything himself, nevertheless this 
should not lead to laziness; the members should always “covet the 
best gifts” (1. Cor. 12: 31). This applies just as much to the big churches 
in the ecumenical movement, still more to the “Landeskirchen” or to 
the different denominations. Concerning the same church at Corinth 

to which Paul writes so much about the individual’s service within 
the Body of Christ — the Apostle writes that “it comes behind in no 
gift” (1. Cor. 1: 7). According to Paul, therefore, the local Church 
possesses a// the gifts in fulness. How much more a whole denomination ! 
It would be a strange sort of Body if it consisted only of an eye or of 
a mouth. It too would only be fit for exhibition at a fair. 

Nevertheless it is clear that already in New Testament times the 
church in Jerusalem had an entirely different character from the church 
at Corinth, which in its turn was quite different from the churches 
to which John wrote his epistles. In Jerusalem there was still a church 
which visited the Temple (Acts 3: 1) and made gifts upon the altar 
there (Matt. 5: 23), took vows (Acts 21: 23 ff), which observed to a 
large extent the Mosaic Law concerning purity of food (Gal. 2: 12; 
Acts 10: 14; Il: 3), which observed the Sabbath (Matt.: 24, 20 as 
opposed to Mark 13 : 18) and which declared circumcision to be necessary 
for salvation— at any rate for Jewish Christians (Acts 21: 21) 
although in the case of gentile Christians it contented itself with the 
laws relating to foreigners in Israel contained in Leviticus (Acts 15: 20; 
21: 25 Lev. 17: 1-9; 10-14; 15-16; 18: 1-30). This Church, there- 
fore, still had offices such as Presbyter, and rules concerning church 
discipline (Acts 21: 18; Matt. 18: 15-18). All this goes on in the 
Churches described in the Pastoral Epistles, where even an ordination 
is mentioned for the first time (I. Tim. 4: 14; 5: 19-22; Il. Tim. 1: 6; 
a2 2s Seek toe 
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In the churches founded by Paul the view was seriously accepted 
that every member possessed the gifts of the Spirit (Romans 8: 9), 
and that every form of service was therefore basically of equal value. 
Of course there are greater and lesser gifts; but the only standard by 
which they should be measured is whether they are good contributions 
to the Church. But there is no longer any difference between the office- 
bearers and the laity; there is therefore no ordination (it is excluded 
in 1. Cor. 16: 15-18, just as it is in I. Thess. 5: 12 f.). Of course there 
are some forms of service which no one needs to know of, such as 
intercession, and others which must be carried out in public such as the 
work of the delegate of the church, who travelled with Paul to bring 
the collection to Jerusalem. But that does not by any means mean that 
the one is superior in any way to the other. The Corinthians thought 
that the more unusual a gift, the greater its value, and therefore 
regarded the gift of tongues as the greatest gift of all. But Paul 
pointed out to them that the only difference between the value 
of different forms of service lies in the amount of love with which 
they are performed, and that sober things like leading a church 
or being able really to give with mercy are equal in status with 
teaching or speaking with tongues. So according to Paul, there is 
not a single form of service which every member could not perform 
(except the service rendered by the apostle in founding the Church), 
nor any service which is reserved in practice to a single person. 


It is the whole congregation which shall say Amen, and not as a 


liturgical formality, but in such a way that it shows that it has really 


understood, and really accepts what has been said in the sermon or 
the prayer. 

The development went still further in the churches cared for by 
John. In the Johannine writings an official organisation appears only 
among God’s enemies among the Jews, Judas Iscariot (John 12: 6), 
Diotrephes (IIl. John 9) who disturbs the congregation by setting 
himself up very much like a prince-bishop, for that congregation. Accord- 
ing to John the whole congregation has knowledge of God (I. John 2: 
13 f.; 5: 20), the power to distinguish between good and evil prophets 
(I. John 4: 1-6) and the fulness of the Spirit (1. John 3: 24; 4: 13). 
No one is superior or inferior to anyone else : “Ye have an unction from 
the Holy One, and ye know all things... and the anointing which ye 
have received of him abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you.” (I. John 2; 20, 27) 
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Yes, even within these groups there are again great differences. The 
fact that (according to Acts 7) the twelve Apostles did not appear at all 
when Stephen was stoned, and that they could remain in Jerusalem 
unmolested (Acts 8: 1) shows that (contrary to the interpretation given 
by the writer of Acts) this persecution was only directed against part 
of the church in Jerusalem, namely the “Hellenists,” to which the seven 
men with pure Greek names mentioned in Acts 6: 5 belonged. This 
group clearly went very far in their struggle against the worship in the 
temple (Acts 6: 13 f. ; 7: 48 ff.). It was also the first group to undertake 
missions among non-Jews (Acts 8: 4; 11: 19). When years later the 
persecution broke out again under Herod Agrippa, the Apostle James 
was killed and Peter had to leave Jerusalem, while James (the brother 
of the Lord who was still stricter in his thought) was able to continue 
in charge of the church — although he too met with a martyr’s death 
twenty years later. According to Acts 21: 20f. it appears that there 
was an even more zealous group than his in Jerusalem. This may 
explain passages like Matt. 23: 2-3, according to which the church- 
members regarded themselves as the true Pharisees, distinguished from 
the Jewish Pharisees only by the fact that they carried out in practice 
what the Jewish Pharisees merely taught in theory (in opposition to 
the view of the Lord himself: Luke 18: 11-12 !) 

But none of these churches or groups developed in complete isolation. 
In spite of the differences between the groups in Jerusalem, at any rate 
in their attitude to the Law and to the Jewish temple worship, sooner 
or later they all trod the same path — the path of martyrdom — bearing 
witness of their Lord Jesus Christ to their Jewish compatriots. 

The same thing can be said about the big churches which we mention- 
ed before. The church in Palestine, in some ways so conservative in 
preserving Jewish offices, was particularly sharp in criticising any over- 
emphasis on officialdom in the church (Matt. 23: 8-10): “Be not ye 
called Rabbi: for one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren.”” The power to “loose and bind” is not exercised either in 
accordance with a code of law, but through the authority of the Spirit 
(Acts 5: 3-9). This authority is therefore given to all the members of the 
church (Matt. 18 : 15-20), so that every member can baptise (Acts 8 : 12, 
38 ; 9: 18). In this very church Jesus’ words have been handed down to 
us : that in the church the humblest are the greatest (Matt. 18: 1 ff; 20: 
26 f; 23: 11 f). And in the pastoral epistles also an ordination cannot 
take place until the free Spirit has given a clear sign (I. Tim. 1 : 18; 4: 14) 
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That is still more true for Paul, in whom the free action of the Spirit 
never led to fanaticism but (for the edification of the Body of Christ) 
to an ordering of work, either during a service (I. Cor. 14: 26 ff), for 
a few weeks (II. Cor. 8 : 18 ff) or for an unlimited period (1. Cor. 16: 16). 
In some cases the church may even assume responsibility for the living 
expenses of one of its members (I. Cor. 9: | ff; 1. Thess. 2: 7 ; Il. Thess. 
3: 9 and probably Gal. 6: 6). It is indeed always like that : it is not the 
ordered appointment which authorises or enables a member of the 
church to do his work ; in actual fact, his appointment is the recognition 
of the work which he has already been doing for a long time, and for 
which he has received a gift from God. 

Also John’s strong emphasis on the freedom of the Spirit is not 
the same thing as what the Gnostics understood by it later on. John 
realised probably better than anyone else that everything depends on 
the uniqueness of the historical incarnation of “the Word” in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and that therefore the Apostles as his witnesses have their par- 
ticular réle, and that a man like Peter can also be entrusted with a 
special mission from the Risen Christ. And therefore John realised also 
that the member thus called by the Spirit needed the friendship of the 
rest of the Christian community, and needed to prove himself through 
them. John realised that the Spirit could never teach anything except 
what the church had been taught “from the beginning.” 

Something of the unity of all these different churches and groups is 
shown in the fact that all the witnesses of the New Testament were so 
conscious of living in a new life, that in speaking about services rendered 
by individual members they completely avoided the word used in the 
Old Testament (and in Hellenism) for official positions. (Romans 15: 16 
is the only passage which approaches such terminology, and then for 
other reasons.) All the authors of the New Testament choose an entirely 
unbiblical, unreligious word, meaning the lowest form of the service 
of a slave, to describe what we call “office” in the church: diakonia. 
In the church there is no “office’’: there is only the ““Diakonia” of the 
prophet, the teacher, the spiritual adviser.’ 

But this does not bring out the fact that each of these churches 


emphasises a different aspect. In one it is the complete freedom of 


' Further details may be found in E. Scuweizer’s brochure : Geist und Gemeinde im 
Neuen Testament und heute. (Theol. Existenz heute, N. F. Heft 32, Kaiser-Verlag, Miinchen 
1952.) 
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the Gospel from the law which is particularly stressed, even in the 
practical application of church order ; in another God’s loyalty to His 
way, which led through Israel and the laws of Israel to the church of 
Christ. What is the significance of this for the common life of these 
different churches ? 

We have seen that in Romans 12 and I. Cor. 12 Paul was speaking 
about the local church. Within that church every member has a special 
task to perform, although he is not dispensed from striving also after 
the other gifts. Every member must realise that he can perform his 
task only as a member of the body, or (as it is expressed in I. Peter 2: 
1 ff) as a stone in the great Temple, and that therefore all pride and all 
sense of inferiority are senseless and evil. But the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians relates what is said about Christ’s Body clearly to the whole Church, 
consisting of both Jews and Gentiles (2: 16). In the other passage, 
however, in which the writer speaks of the different forms of service 
which make up this Body (4: 11 ff) it is not clear whether he is thinking 
still of the Church as a whole or of the local church. This shows that 
what is said in I. Cor. 12 about the local church cannot be applied 
without careful examination to the universal Church ; but that what is 
done in the local church will also bring its blessing and have its own 
significance for the Church as a whole. 

Therefore no single provincial church or denomination can ever 
become specialised, like the peasant of whom we spoke at the beginning 
of this article. The fulness of the gifts of the Spirit is promised to every 
local church, and that church is unhealthy if it does not possess that 
fulness, or at least pray constantly for it. But it is true that God can 
use us in His plan to build His Church all over the world — in spite of 
our one-sided bias and although many of the gifts we have are weak and 
undeveloped. 

We can still perceive a little of this in the New Testament. In many 
things the church in Jerusalem was still biased in favour of law and 
order, owing to the influence of its Jewish history. But when the Gnostics 
jettisoned law and order altogether, and declared that the soul of an 
inspired person was identical with God — thus opening the door to 
all sorts of fanaticism and making it impossible for the brethren to 
“prove the spirits’ — God used this Church with its particular qualities 
as a firm bulwark against this onslaught. This is shown in the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus. On the other hand the churches under the 
authority of John stood on the boderline, facing fanaticism solely by 
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trusting in the Spirit, who teaches the truth, so that no special teachers 
are needed in the Church. But when the official church in Rome was 
to gain the upper hand, God used the Johannine churches to preserve 
the church from rigidity in law and office. 

In the strict sense there is therefore no “true” form of church. 
Perhaps the Pauline churches, which were in the centre, might be regarded 
as such. But that is true only to a very limited extent. In a mediaeval 
town it might be said that the market-place formed the centre of the 
town. To a certain extent that was true. But when the enemy suddenly 
attacked the town on the eastern side, then the eastern gate of the town 
became its real centre. That was where the fate of the town was decided. 
And if another time the enemy attacked on the western side, then the 
western gate became the centre on which the destiny of the whole town 
depended. So God sometimes needs the churches which inherit the 
tradition of Jerusalem, sometimes those based on the teaching of John, 
and sometimes those based on the teaching of Paul. 

So none of the churches in the New Testament despises its own 
special gifts, and none of them is self-satisfied and lazy. Paul constantly 
urges the individual Christians in the churches under his care to look 
at others and to learn from them (cf. Rom. 15: 27; 1. Cor. 7:17; 16:1; 
Il. Cor. 8: 1-6; I. Thess. 1: 7-10). Paul considers it very important 
that one church should pray for his apostolic work in another church 
(Rom. 15: 24, 30-32; I. Cor. 16: 6,9; IL. Cor. 1: 11; Col. 4: 3). In 
Jerusalem Paul had seen a theology grow up which he regarded as 
highly dangerous, and which he was obliged to resist fiercely (Gal. 2 
11-14). And yet he knew he was “running into the void” if he did not 
succeed in maintaining unity with this self-same church (Gal. 2: 2). 
That is an extraordinary paradox! Paul — who solemnly cursed every- 
one who did not preach the Gospel in the same way as himself (Gal. | 
8-9) — realised that everything would be in vain if he did not seek 
fellowship with the very same church from which the danger came. And 
that is no mere phrase. He maintained this fellowship throughout his 
life with the funds which he collected in all the Gentile churches and 
brought to Jerusalem. This fellowship was so important to him that 
in Il, Corinthians he wrote two whole chapters about it. It was not 
important to him as a form of support, but as a visible link in the unity 
of the Church. It was even so important to him that he insists on going 
to Jerusalem himself with these funds, although he knew that it might 


cost him his life (Rom. 15: 31f). It is even possible that he saw in 
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this fellowship the fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies about 
the gentiles bringing their treasures to Jerusalem. But the same thing 
is clear in Acts. If it is so important to the writer to stress that the 
apostles from Jerusalem must visit the new churches in Samaria (8: 
14-17, 25) this is not because he wants Jerusalem to be regarded as 
the central church which visits the daughter-churches; it is rather 
because God’s way of salvation is a way of constancy and all the diffe- 
rent churches which now spring up belong to the one Church together 
with the church in Jerusalem, and through that Church to the way which 
God has taken with the Children of Israel. 

But it is particularly clear in chapter 11 that the whole church in 
Jerusalem, as the local church, will and must take part in what happened 
through the Apostle Peter in Caesarea (11: 1-18). And in the same 
chapter we read, on the other hand, how the apostles in Jerusalem 
wanted to take part in what had been initiated by a large number of 
church-members in Antioch (Acts 11 : 19-26). Here again the fellowship 
between the churches is marked by the sending of relief in time of dearth, 
and by the brethren in Jerusalem visiting those in Antioch (11 : 27-30). 
This did not take place in some miraculous way without any disputes 
or difficulties. There were many disputes, and people put many obstacles 
in the way of God — from fanatical thinkers to Peter himself (Acts 10: 
14; 11:2; 15: 1-5; 21: 20-21 ; Gal. 2: 11 ff). But all these differences 
and ugly quarrels merely prove that the churches really felt responsible 
for one another. Jerusalem did not say: it doesn’t matter to us what 
the church in Antioch does. And Antioch did not say : we are far more 
advanced in our understanding of the way of God; why should we 
worry about the inhibitions of these conservative Jewish Christians 
in Jerusalem? They knew that they were bound to one another and 
that they must learn from each other, even if that involved a lot of 
unpleasant discussions and unedifying struggles. 

There is no need to emphasise how much John knew about the 
need for unity in the Church, and how he believed in it. The good 
Shepherd died not only in order to save the sheep already around him 
but also all those whom he will bring together from other flocks into 
the one flock (John 10: 16). He dies, so that the single grain of wheat 
may grow into a plant bearing many seeds (John 12: 24). And the 
branch cannot live unless it is rooted in the vine, and lives together in 
love with all the other branches (John 15: 1 ff). The last prayer of 
Christ before he was “raised up” was for the unity of the Church 
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(John 17: 20 ff). And the first Epistle of John is full of appeals to love 
one another. 

It is therefore clear that what Paul says about the local church cannot 
simply be applied to the Oekoumene. In the local church the service of 
an individual member is always necessarily limited, because it can 
only be done in cooperation with the brethren ; but this does not apply 
to the local church as a whole, still less to a whole “Landeskirche” or 
denomination. But in the local church what applies in the Oekoumene 
can and must be practised. Even in the local church no one can conceal 
his own laziness or self-satisfaction behind talk about the Body of Christ. 
Already in the local church every member must listen to the others and 
must also pray for the gifts which he lacks ; although he must not desire 
to become a little Christ who can do everything himself. This applies 
even more to the Church as a whole ; the Church would be unhealthy 1f it 
did not contain within it all the gifts of the Spirit. A Church may 
emphasise one particular aspect of the Gospel, and God may use the 
Church for that very reason. But it would develop into a mere sect 
(like the Gnostics or the Judaists in New Testament times) if it ceased 


to seek for unity with the other churches, if it shirked the trouble, the 


disagreement and discussions involved in listening to other points of 
view and correcting its own by them. Thus the unity of Christ’s Body 
must be practised and lived in the local church, in order that the unity 
of Christ’s Body may become a world-wide reality 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
FOR THE CONGREGATION 
by 


Bishop D. KRUMMACHER 


A generation ago the ecumenical movement was practically unknown 
to our local churches. Ecumenical work was essentially the concern of 
a few specialists. Today, however, the ecumenical movement has 
become a reality throughout the Protestant churches of Germany, 
especially in the eastern “Landeskirchen.”” Even in the remotest village 
churches, during the disastrous events of 1945, we benefited by the loving 
self-sacrifice of our brethren in the churches in other countries. Our 
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churches are grateful whenever they receive visitors from churches in 
other lands. For over a century our churches have been keenly inter- 
ested in the work of foreign missions ; today they are receiving fresh 
insight into the young churches and into the world-wide repercussions 
of the ecumenical movement in the old mission fields. 

This re-discovery of the ecumenical movement as a reality goes hand 
in hand with a reconsideration of the nature of the Church and of the 
right cooperation between the pastor and the laity who have now “come 
of age.” Both these developments affect the presentation of the message 
of the Church and the work in every separate local congregation. 

In the preaching of our Church the third Article of the Apostles’ 
Creed had received far too little attention. The Holy Spirit was largely 
regarded only as a gift to the individual Christian. Today the Church 
has experienced anew that it is not by chance, but in absolute accordance 
with Holy Scripture, that in the Creed the Holy Spirit, the one holy 
Christian Church, the forgiveness of sins and the resurrection of the 
dead are placed side by side. This means that the teaching concerning 
the Holy Spirit in the congregations must be thought out afresh : 

1. God does not wish merely to convert pious souls. He wills a 

Church. This Church is the Body of Christ. 


lhe Church as the Body of Christ must take form in the world. 
Our message must be biblical and realistic; it must not be a 
merely “Platonic” idea of the Church. That is why the Church 
and the forgiveness of sins belong so indissolubly together in the 
Creed — because real joy in the Church always recognises the 
sinfulness of the Church on earth. And anyone who really faces 
the sinfulness of the Church in its earthly form cannot ignore its 
confessional, national and social divisions. 


Because Christ’s militant Church on earth and the Church 
triumphant in heaven are one, in the third Article of the Creed, 
the confession concerning the resurrection of the dead is therefore 
essentially bound up with the confession concerning the Church. 


The una sancta ecclesia mentioned in the third Article of the 
Creed is a great consolation for the hard-pressed, suffering, per- 
secuted Church on earth, because faith can see beyond the local 


church and its difficulties ; it can look up to the ecclesia triumphans, 
to the Church of the Fathers, the Apostles and the Patriarchs 
throughout history, and outwards to the Church in every nation 
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and confession whose bounds are known only to God. That is 
especially a consolation for the local church at a time when the 
barriers between nations, ideologies and races are growing more 
and more difficult to surmount 
Certain practical and theological conclusions follow from this belief 
which affect the form taken by the service, the sermon and the admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments, the ministry and the building up of the 
spiritual life of the congregation 
In the churches which have grown out of the Lutheran Reformation 
there are only three things which are essential for salvation in the true 
service: preaching the Gospel, celebrating Baptism, and administering 
the Holy Communion. And these three things carry tremendous weight 
ecumenically in themselves. That is why our order of service is part 


of a great liturgical fellowship with the Church of the Fathers and with 


the Church of other confessions. Our sense of ecumenical responsibility 


and our brotherly love should therefore lead us to preserve the ecumenical 
parts of our liturgy very carefully, and only to replace them by innova- 
tions if loyalty to confessional truth or love for the actual congregation 
urgently require us to do so 

Among the liturgical passages of ecumenical weight which are still 
used in the German Church (the Church based on the Reformation of 
Martin Luther) | will only mention the following: the great prayer of 
intercession in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, the Nicene Creed (which 
is used in addition to the Apostles’ Creed), the Kyrie and the Gloria, 
the Salutatio, the Collects, the passages of Scripture appointed to be 
read and the traditional Epistles and Gospels, the Halleluja and the 
Amen, the Sursum Corda and the Sanctus in the Liturgy for the Holy 
Communion ; also the prayers in the Psalms which are increasingly used 
in our churches, and the Morning and Evening Prayer used daily. We 
ought to think very carefully about this and also to tell the congregation 
that these are expressions of ecumenical fellowship 

But the prayer which has the greatest ecumenical importance in 
every service is the prayer for the Church of Christ throughout the world, 
for the propagation of the Gospel among all nations, and especially 
the prayer for all churches under oppression and for all Christians who 
are suflering persecution or imprisonment 

Ihe local church should also realise that the church Aymnal and 
music are part of a great ecumenical stream of tradition. This applies 


particularly to the psalms, to the hymns of the Early Church, to the 
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hymns of the Bohemian Brethren and to the Reformation Chorales, 
which sing of the great facts of salvation upon which the Church stands. 
From the ecumenical point of view these hymns deserve preference over 
those which are almost exclusively expressions of personal faith. Then 
we also have a great biblical and ecumenical fellowship with the praises 
of the congregation in the Old and New Testaments, with the angels’ 
song of praise (Luke 2: 13), with the hymn sung by the disciples on 
the way to Gethsemane (Matthew 26: 30), with the praises sung by 
the church in the hour of persecution (Acts 16: 25), and with the last 
great song of praise sung by the Church triumphant in the heavenly 
Jerusalem (Rev. 19). The individual church which responds to the 
world-wide message of the Gospel through the songs of the Church 
is at the same time joining in ecumenical fellowship with the Church 
of the Fathers and with the Church triumphant in heaven. 

The Church calendar can also remind us constantly of the universal 
Church. The great pillars of the Church year rest upon a “catholic” 
(i.e. ecumenical) tradition. We must rediscover this and preach it in 
our churches. I will only mention a few examples : 

The message of Christ’s incarnation at Christmas is not a special 
doctrine peculiar to Anglican or Orthodox theology, but is correlative 
to the justification of the sinner. Luther’s Christmas hymns are a proof 
of this. 

The Feast of Epiphany, which had been almost forgotten in our 
Church, is today receiving a new ecumenical and missionary significance. 

The Festival of Easter, which is so important in the Orthodox Church, 
should also help the Lutheran Church to avoid a “Good Friday” form 
of Christianity ; for the Crucified is also the Risen Lord. 

The Festival of Ascension has survived the attacks of the last decades 
and is now recognised as the day when Christ secretly became Lord of 
all the powers of this world, until His return in glory. 


And now at last we are beginning to recognise Whitsun not merely 
as an experience of the individual Christian, but as the birthday of the 
apostolic Church. 


So there is no need to have special ecumenical Sundays in the local 
churches ; every service and every exposition of the Bible should rather 
take on fresh significance in the light of the Universal Church. Preach- 
ing and adoration, prayer and praise, baptism and Holy Communion, 
are all ecumenical elements of a true way of worship bequeathed to the 
Church since New Testament times — even if this Church seeks to base 
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itself on Scripture alone like the Lutheran Church ! The more seriously 
the Lutheran Church listens to the message of the Bible, the more 
clearly we shall perceive that the first concern is not the individual con- 
gregation or the individual Christian, but the Body of Christ and the 
message of God’s glory in heaven and earth 

The Body of Christ takes form primarily, however, in the Hol 
Sacraments. The sacrament of Baptism and the sacrament of Holy 
Communion are essential for salvation, because they alone were com- 
manded by the Lord. But they are also part of the usage of the Chris- 
tian Church everywhere and for this reason alone must be preserved 
by the Church Order from arbitrary treatment by individual pastors. 
But at the same time these sacraments remind us of the open wounds 
in the Body of Christ and of the division of his Church on earth. The 
sacraments force us to face the question of truth in the ecumenical 
fellowship of the Churches, and no longer to shirk discussing Baptism 
with the Baptists — just as we can no longer avoid discussing inter- 
communion in connection with Holy Communion. But this assumes 
that in our own local church we are absolutely serious about preaching 
the blessing of Baptism and the gift of the Holy Communion. It is one 
of the signs of the spiritual renewal taking place in many of our churches 
that Baptism is no longer celebrated within the family, but within the 
Church’s service of worship. The spiritual life of many of our churches 
has been deepened by the fact that we have attained a new joy in the 
Eucharist and in brotherly fellowship in the Holy Communion, which 
is celebrated far more frequently than it was twenty years ago. The 
more the life of the congregation is renewed through Word and Sacra- 
ment, the deeper will be its ecumenical responsibility and its realisation 
that the Sacraments are not bestowed upon 
Church, but upon the Una Sancta Ecclesia 


one single confessional 
: that it is not we who invite 
people to Holy Communion, but that the Lord himself gives himself 
to his Church in that sacrament 


In our church the whole question of the Ministry and the nature of 


the Church is being thought out afresh. Both these questions are of 


ecumenical significance, in my opinion. But during the attacks on the 
Church during the last twenty years we have realised afresh the spiritual 


value of Ordination for the Ministry. The clergy, who are bound to 


their Lord through Ordination, have no other mission except to pass 


on the apostolic message. This liberates them from the claims of earthly 


powers and places them in the “apostolic succession” for preaching the 
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message of the Bible. At the same time ecumenical encounters have 
broken up the dangerous and one-sided tradition according to which 


the pastor did everything in the church and received no response from 


a living, cooperating group of mature lay people. So in many individual 
churches we have perceived how the preaching of the Gospel arouses 
response and cooperation from the members of the congregation. We 
have learnt about the stewardship movement in our sister churches 
overseas, and the idea has penetrated into the daily life of our churches. 
And the enterprise of the laity in our Kirchentag movement has also 
rendered ecumenical service outside our own church. 

But for the struggling, suffering Church here on earth it is a con- 
stant source of consolation and strength to feel that every individual 
church is not living isolated and forgotten, but that it is sustained by 
the intercession of the great ecumenical fellowship in the Body of Christ. 

It is God’s great gift to give us a completely new experience of the 
world Church as a reality, through considering afresh how to preach 
His Word aright, and through a new departure in the spiritual life of 
the congregation. 


ECUMENICAL EDUCATION THROUGH INTER-CHURCH AID 
by 


JANET LACEY 


When Dr. R. C. Mackie presented his last report as Director of the 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees to the Central 
Committee at Davos, in 1955, it included these words: “You cannot 
have a World Council without practising inter-church aid.” Such a 
statement would be entirely relevant to the function of any Council of 
Churches, world, national or local. This is true, not only because it is 
theologically sound ; it is a basic necessity as a means of ecumenical 
education and development. Personal contact, and being unitedly 
involved in the fundamental day to day problems of the Christian family, 
is the only way to that growing understanding which is vital if real 


Christian unity is to be achieved. 
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In Great Britain there are approximately 200 local Councils of Chur- 
ches, many ad hoc groups of ministers, clergy, and laity, and a growing 
number of people who have come to feel the urgency of ecumenical 
action, and want to do something about it. In all congregations, there 
are inarticulate individuals who feel the futility of talking and praying 
about the needs of the Christian family, and the Fatherhood of God in 
denominational isolation. While the pattern is different, in general the 
same is probably true of many other countries outside Britain 

At whatever level, good or bad, wherever these meetings take place, 
eventually the question is asked: “What can we do together that ts 
practical and relevant to our local situation?’ Many a local council 
or group had become moribund for “lack of something to do” that 
seemed to be related to life. Whatever may be the case elsewhere, in 
Britain the Christian sees the working out of his faith in what ts called 
practical action. The few who really understand that prayer and Bible 
Study are primarily active and practical, are like the rest. They need 
the emotional experience of self-consciously “doing things” with other 
people for objects outside their own needs, in order to come to under 
stand each other, and so really to encounter each other. This ts even 
more true of local ecumenical councils and groups. Thus there cannot 


be a local ecumenical life without inter-church aid 


Refugee Service through Inter-Church Aid 


It has been our experience that wherever a local church or group 
has been told about the plight of the refugees, and what the World 
Council is doing for them in their name, they respond immediately, 
very often setting out to work together for refugee service That in 
itself is not necessarily ecumenical, but is a foolproof beginning for 


education and progress. The refugee saga with its stories of Christian 


heroism, and the church life of the various confessional groups in the 


camps, never fail to impress those who hear them. A profound impact 
is made upon any group when it hears, in the refugee context, of the 
personal spiritual experiences of individual Christians in concentration 
and prison camps, and even death cells. A Lutheran, perhaps, with 
one or two others who may be Catholic, Orthodox or Protestant 
together constitute the Christian Church in the situation. Th ry of 
such a Christian community, praying and witnessing together in such 
circumstances, illuminates the possibility of participating in a common 


Christian experience In working together for refug they feel they 
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themselves are taking part in a similar experience. The mundane routine 
of raising money, organising meetings, telling the story and perhaps 
taking local political action, is often tiresome, and is similar to action 
taken by socially responsible citizens for other causes. However, the 
fact of church people of different traditions working together for some- 
thing their churches are committed to in co-operation, and the growing 
understanding of the suffering that is common to all — themselves and 
refugees — helps them to see the urgency of a common witness as Chris- 
tians for those in need. We have noticed that, almost without thinking, 
some groups formed to help refugee service have begun to take a more 
positive interest in other ecumenical concerns. Promotion material 
should be honest, and always related to the wider ecumenical respon- 
sibility, and to the scriptural reasons for sharing one’s possessions, and 
giving to those in distress. Otherwise, there is no education or witness 
involved, and thus no difference between the giving of Christians and 
of non-Christians. Christians are not necessarily more generous than 
others but their reasons for regular response to human suffering should 
be different, and they need to be helped to understand those reasons. 


The more exacting, but most rewarding local experience is where there 
are refugees who have emigrated to one’s own country, and who live 
and worship side by side with church members. The whole gamut of 
personal relationships has to be worked out, because of the differences 
of background, and the difficult emotional problems experienced by 
the refugees. This is really ecumenical education and personal service 
combined. 


Inter-Church Aid and the Local Church 


It is more difficult to explain what is meant by inter-church aid than 
by refugee service, because the title is less “popular” and is new in 
religious “jargon.”’ It is a good title, because it exactly describes the 
meaning, the understanding of which is part of the education. 

For example, we in Britain were asked to appeal for money and 
personnel for the Christian Council of Kenya. We endeavoured to use 
every kind of educational method and strategy. It involved trying to 
make church members see our special responsibility, because Kenya is 
a British colony. That meant taking seriously the whole question of 
race relations and colonialism, thus making the study of Christian 
responsibility towards areas of rapid social change pertinent and neces- 
sary. We also encouraged those who contributed to try to understand 
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the importance of united church action in such a tense political situa- 
tion. We linked the suggestions with the immediate responsibility to 
the thousands of British subjects coming to live in the United Kingdom 
from the West Indies ; also a problem of race relations. We took the 
opportunity of telling the nation that the churches together were alive 
to the Kenya emergency created by Mau Mau, and were willing to do 
something about it. “The churches here helping the churches there to 
meet the emergency in their midst.” We said in all our printed matter 
and press releases, on the radio and in the pulpits, that inter-church aid 

whether it was church to church, person to person, or through the 
World and British Councils — meant that all Christians taking part 
were involved in a united task of meeting a world need. The task in- 
cluded encouraging all to take a more intelligent interest in international 
and political affairs. Our success was naturally very limited ; we were 
merely groping after a pattern of education that we knew would take 
a long time to develop. Where we did reach local congregations with 
our suggestions for practical united action on these lines, the whole 
ecumenical atmosphere was broadened and enriched. 

There is no limit to the educational possibilities during the present 
phase of inter-church aid. Inevitably it is interwoven into all ecumenical 
study undertaken by the local church. Very often the request for such 
study will come out of inter-church aid projects. It will take a long 
time for this to be intrinsic to the total life of any congregation, but it 
has surely started to be so. 

As requests for aid from Asia and Africa and the Far East pour in 
to the Division of Inter-Church Aid in these turbulent times, there are 
many national church problems being reflected locally. Numerous 
people are now being asked to help churches through inter-church aid 
in places previously only heard of by them through the Missionary 
Societies. They find this confusing, and cannot be expected to know 
all about I.M.C., W.C.C. Joint Committees, and the like. But the 


need to help is immediate, and we must respond. Nevertheless, expla- 


nations from Inter-Church Aid and the Societies about these new devel- 
opments should accompany requests for help. Because of the inherent 
missionary tradition in the churches, and the essential continuity of 
prayer and financial support, the more enlightened will surely quickly 
see the permanent obligation of inter-church aid, with its ecumenical 
and sometimes additional responsibilities. Many people just outside 
the church prefer to entrust Inter-Church Aid with their alms for 
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refugees, and others in distress, rather than give them to merely 
humanitarian organisations. 

Appeals for “extra” giving in times of emergency, the necessary 
explanation referred to above, the frontier Christian witness through 
Inter-Church Aid, are essential parts of an educational strategy. Only 
prayer and carefully thought-out national and local co-operation will 
resolve the administrative problems of working together locally towards 
an understanding of mission and unity. Statesmanlike planning, par- 
ticularly locally, will benefit individual missionary commitments more 
and more, as church members come to see their total ecumenical res- 
ponsibility. Comprehensive ecumenical education should also help 
many people, who now have more money available than their particular 
group in society ever had before, to show a Christian attitude towards 


their possessions, and so make them alive to their missionary and church 


responsibilities. The value of local churches working this out together, 
and so growing more closely together, cannot be over-estimated. “You 
cannot have ecumenical co-operation without practising inter-church aid.” 


THE PARISH AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


ALAN A. BRASH 


Since I have been asked to state some personal reflections on the 
above topic I should begin by indicating the particular kind of experience 
out of which the reflections come. I have been minister in two New 
Zealand parishes, both suburban in character. My pastorates lasted for 
eight and four years respectively, and during those years I| felt something 
of the farcical nature of the existing divisions within the people of God. 
Between pastorates I served one term of five years as Secretary of the 
National Council of Churches, and since the second have been re- 
appointed to a further term in that office. In this position I have felt 
something of the theoretical nature of all ecumenical discussions until 
they are introduced into terms of the parish situation. In addition I 
have had enough participation in ecumenical confrontation at world 
level to know something of its inspiration and its heartbreak — at 
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Oxford and Edinburgh, 1937, Amsterdam and O6cegstgeest, 1948, and 
Sydney, 1956. 

Many more profound people than | have grappled with the question, 
“What forms can and should the ecumenical spirit create within the 


parish situation ?” 


My own conclusions make no pretence at being 
profound, but they are the conclusions forced upon me by my own 
alternating experiences 

First: There are very strict limits to what can be done to manifest 
Christian unity at the parish level under the present circumstances. | 
have voted for, and sometimes framed, very many pious conference 
resolutions, the objective of which was to make the ecumenical move- 
ment local in one way or another, but my parish experience forces me 
to acknowledge the irrelevance of many of those resolutions 

How, in fact, can it be done? In my last parish | was given an 
almost ideal parish situation under the present condition of division 
of the churches. The suburb included only three congregations Church 
of England, Presbyterian, and Methodist. Furthermore, there was 
a good community spirit in the district. Beyond that the three ministers 
concerned were close personal friends, and all of them wholly committed 
in action to the ecumenical movement. I set out convinced that here, 
at least, is a place where the resolutions of the conferences could be 
put to effect. But | am compelled to the realistic conclusion expressed 
above. Some things have been done. Two of the churches have occa- 
sional observances of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper together ; 
all three churches meet for social and recreational purposes from time 
to time ; there have been exchanges of pulpits. But the fact remains 
that they are separate churches with no particular resentments against 


one another, but with no real caring between the members, and very 


little knowledge in each of the concerns of the others. Each parish is 


wholly occupied with its own parishioners, its own organisations, its 
own maintenance, carrying out the resolutions of its own central author 
ity, and supporting its Own missionary enterprises. We must begin 
with the reality. While the churches remain separate they are so pre- 
occupied with separate concerns that there ts a strict limit to what they 
can do to manifest the unity which we acknowledge theologically the’ 
have. 

Secondly : /t appears that only some form of corporate union can 
bring neighbouring congregations into a real discovery of their unity 


Without corporate union they can discover certain things. Sometimes 
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they can achieve a measure of good fellowship, but how quickly that 
fellowship can be destroyed. Even the arrival of a new minister in one 
of the parishes can shatter it if he happens to be “non-ecumenical.” 
It is therefore quite obvious that the ecumenical movement as we know 
it must resist its coming-of-age temptation to become static. As we 
are constantly reminded it is not called to organise unions, but it must 
press on with the awareness that its task is to bring the member Churches 
so close to one another that they will not be able to avoid becoming 
one. We have not yet attained, and we must be more modest in our 
descriptions of the significance of our own activities in the ecumenical 
movement. 

Thirdly : Meantime the visibility of our unity in the World Council of 
Churches and National Councils is indispensable, not only to inter-church 
efficiency, but also to the spiritual welfare of the separated parishes. \t is 
very difficult to make a parish dissatisfied with its separation from its 
neighbouring parishes, but at least the organised ecumenical movement 
is a challenge to it and a rebuke to its separatism. The councils chal- 
lenge the lethargy of congregations and do something to oppose the 
deadweight of tradition-in-separateness by reminding us all that our 
unity does exist, not only in “spirit” but with some kind of a body, 
even if it is not the true body. 

In the New Zealand second Faith and Order Conference at Sumner, 
Christchurch, 1955, one of our most effective adventures was to send 
preachers into 66 city and suburban pulpits, in each case of a different 
Communion from their own. Everywhere that experiment created 
interest in our Faith and Order discussions as no amount of general 
publicity could have done. Perhaps the most remembered sermon 
preached on that Sunday was by an Anglo-Catholic preaching in a 
Presbyterian pulpit, commenting on the reasons why he believed the 
congregation had gasped when he had crossed himself, and why he had 
been himself shocked at their failure to stand, out of respect for the 
ordained minister of God. Both re-actions had been on the basis of 
un-thought-out prejudice. Even if Presbyterians do not use it, they 
can be led to see that there is nothing intrinsically wrong with the sign 
of the Cross, and it is possible for an Anglo-Catholic to feel the power 
of the Presbyterian determination not even to appear to worship anything 
other than God Himself. But these prejudices which we all have about 
the practices of other churches than our own, must be constantly chal- 
lenged by the existence of the so-called top level ecumenical fellowship 
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which includes people who have different practices, but who have 
overcome the prejudices. The fruits of practical co-operation are not 
so important in the life of the churches as is this demonstration of 
an unexpected unity which is made by the ecumenical movement. 

Fourthly : The members of the local congregation are interested in 
a statement of the theological issues that divide them from the Christians 
in neighbouring congregations. We have taken for granted too often 
that they are not. Clear statement of the actual issues that divide us 
generally comes as a surprise to most Church members. It helps them 
to see what the real issues are, and not only to appreciate their intrinsic 
difficulty, but also to recognise something of their relative insignificance 
over against our unity in Christ and in the great verities of faith and 
salvation. Quite incidentally, an understanding of the real issues fre- 
quently brings them to see that what they had thought were the issues 
are either insignificant trifles, or sinful prejudices. 

Finally, When separated congregations in a parish can do no more 
together, they can pray faithfully for one another. We have had far too 
much of praying “for the Church throughout the world” and not nearly 
enough prayer “for the other congregations of Christians within the 
bounds of this parish.” We must not become parochial, but we must 
begin to think of the parish as an area where several groups of Christ’s 
people are at work, and not speak as if our particular congregation 


was the only Christian fellowship in existence. This we have been 


doing, and in this complacent egotism we have been leading our congreg- 
ations in prayer. Such specific and localised intercession should not 
be confined to World Days of Prayer, World Communion Sundays, 
the Universal Week of Prayer for Christian Unity, and so on. To 


engage in such occasional prayer is important, but it is relatively easy. 
That we should pray thus regularly and sincerely would not only be 
evidence of a real awareness of our unity as congregations in Christ, 
but it would be the simple discipline by which we could enter much 
more fully into that unity than the parishes have yet done. It is true 
that we inevitably pray for those whom we sincerely love. It is also 
true that we come to love those for whom we sincerely pray 
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ECUMENISM IN PARISHES OF THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
EMIGRATION 


by 


Father VALENTIN 


Any ecumenical experiment in a parish of Orthodox Christians 
in emigration is faced by two characteristic religious trends which 
appear contradictory but which are only two logical consequences of 
the great fundamental principle of Orthodox ecclesiology: namely, 
that every local church is a complete Church and that together with 
its sister-churches it forms the universal Christian Church. 


During the course of centuries this great principle has resulted in 
the formation of national churches. And, as inevitably happens, the 
temporal gradually predominates over the spiritual ; it is no longer we 
who belong to the Church, but the Church which belongs to us —a 
poor docile object in our hands. 

Hence, when the citizens of an Orthodox country are driven from 
their native land and deprived of everything that is an organic part 


of its culture, they cling to the sole body which can still compensate 


them for that cruel loss : the Church. Since they have lost their country, 


only the Church can give them the sweet illusion that they have not 
lost the essential thing in life. 

Thus wherever there are a few émigrés, churches spring up as signs 
of life and power in this emigration. But they are also signs of weakness. 
These parishes soon develop into hot-beds of political passion and of 
refugee complexes, and into centres for national, political and cultural 
work. The Russian nationalists regard them as ways of preserving the 
illusion that it will be possible to return to the world of yesterday 
Imperial Russia. And the separatists want to restore or to create an 
independent Ukraine or an independent Georgia ; and so on. 

Of course there is a flourishing folk-lore in such parishes with national 
costumes, vanities, conflicts... 

Those who lead these trends believe in nothing which does not 
coincide with their own views. They want the younger generation to 
follow in the footsteps of the older one, refusing absolutely to become 
assimilated to their foreign environment. To make up for the lack of 
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national culture, they try to keep up appearances: the children must 
say they are Russians, must remain Orthodox, and it can’t be helped 
if it is artificial and superficial ! 

For those who think on these lines, the ecumenical problem does 
not exist. They are instinctively hostile to any efforts of this kind, 


regarding them as treason, even heresy, the work of Satan 


Fortunately this same principle for the local church also produces 
another result: that of recognising in other local churches features 
similar to those known in the past: “Here is a sister church ; it looks 
different, but that doesn’t matter.” 

An Orthodox Christian is naturally predisposed to ecumenical 
views. Were it not for the political, national and dogmatic obstacles 
he would merge without hesitation into the Church of his country of 
adoption. Attached as he is to the ecclesiastical forms in which he was 
brought up, he would easily consent to his children being moulded by 
other forms — he might even accept them himself. The Roman Catholics 
and Protestants who have to deal with young Orthodox Christians and 
their parents know how easy it often is to “convert” them to the religion 


of the milieu in which they live. In actual fact in most of these cases 


there is no “conversion,” but the action of the young Russian ts simply 


the result of the recognition of a branch of the universal Church 

When Princess Anne, daughter of Yaroslav, married Henry Il 
of France, she did not give up her Orthodox faith, but she served the 
Church of France as zealously as she had served the Church of Russia 

I remember an incident which had both a sad and a funny side. A 
family of displaced persons in the Moselle, uneducated but very devoted 
to the Church, sent their little girl to school. The Roman Catholic 
priest told her to stay outside the classroom during the catechism lessons 
The child’s mother went to see him: “What right have you to exclude 
my daughter from religious teaching?” “She is not a Catholi “What 


does it matter “But she will not be able to take her first Communion 
“That doesn’t matter at all: in our Church we take Communion imme 
diately after baptism, but if one has to do ‘that’ in your Church, then 
do it.”” “But then she will have to become a Catholic Good er: 
isn't it enough that she ts a Christian 

Many parents y to the pressure exerted on their chil 
participate in the attractive ceremony of First Communior 


well, let him (or her) make this gesture, as it is the custom he 
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as we cannot give them adequate religious instruction, and as it is the 
church of the country.” 

A pastor, who was a chaplain in the DP Camps in Germany, was 
approached by the Orthodox refugees from one of these camps which 
had no Orthodox Church: “As you are a priest, will you celebrate the 
Liturgy (i.e. the Eucharist) for us as it is done in our Church ?” “But 
lam not an Orthodox Christian.” “We know, but that doesn’t matter ; 
we will tell you what to do.” “But I have no right to do it.” “What 
have rights to do with it? Are you our brother?” “But it is not my 
liturgy.”” ““No, it is ours, but we are asking you to celebrate it for us, 
not for yourself.” “But it would not be honest on my part, because 
I do not share your faith.”” “So you don’t believe in Christ, the Saviour 
of the world? in that case you don’t understand anything !” Finally 
the pastor yielded to their request. They asked him first of all to hear 
their confessions and he had to go through their ceremony of confession : 
a cross and a New Testament were placed on a table, with the pastor 
on one side, and the Orthodox came and knelt down one by one, con- 
fessed their sins, and received absolution. Those who could not speak 
German made their confession in Russian, or silently. I do not know 
which was more deeply moved — the pastor or the Orthodox Christians... 
It should perhaps be recalled that to an Orthodox the priest represents the 
Church, of which he is primarily a witness, as is made clear in the exhort- 
ation which he is invited to address to the penitent: “See, my child, 
Christ is standing here before thee, invisibly present... As for me, I am 
only a witness...”’ And in pronouncing the absolution the priest says : 
“May the Lord Jesus Christ, through the grace and generosity of his 
love for men, pardon thee and remit all thy transgressions...” 

If a non-Orthodox pastor or priest happens to be in an Orthodox 
chapel during an Office, he will not be allowed to remain in the nave ; 
his place is at the altar beside the officiating priest. 

For centuries the Orthodox believer has been educated to desire 
Christian unity. The great Litany with which all the liturgical offices 
of the Orthodox Church open starts with a prayer for peace: “the 
peace from above, the peace of the whole world, the stability of the 
churches and the union of all Christians” ; and a prayer at Vespers asks 
“for the divisions between the churches to cease through the power of 
Thy Holy Spirit...” 


Furthermore, the Orthodox Christian regards all forms of religion 
as possible Churches. In this connection a story of Ivan Bounine is 
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very typical. A Russian is living in a lonely place somewhere in Ceylon. 
He is a high official in an Eng!ish company and lives very much in the 
English manner. But during the course of his many trips, he never 
forgets to enter a pagoda, reverently remove his hat and meditate in the 
presence of Christ — who is the true Master of this place of prayer 
“whatever this silly priest may imagine.” 


This universalist tendency has its élite in the Church, who, notwith- 
standing the opposition of “conservative elements,” carry on all sorts 
of ecumenical activities. 

Although this élite is a minority, it often has a lot of influence in 
the parishes ; and provided that the priest consents to “fall into line” 
the community opens its windows to the fresh breeze of ecumenism. 
The writer of this article can recall many personal experiences both as 
a priest in different parishes in France, and as a diocesan missioner or 
member of Cimade going from town to town and from parish to parish 

In a large town in the South of France the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches started an organisation for social work which they ran during 
the war and the German occupation. There were ecumenical meetings, 
a canteen, help for students and for those suffering persecution at the 
time... A branch was opened in the Alps : a home for children evacuated 
from the coast, and for old people and those under persecution. A 
troop of Orthodox scouts was created parallel with a Protestant Group, 
and with good cooperation between the two. 

The Protestant and Orthodox Christians created a joint chaplaincy 
in the concentration camps, to protect the internees. For years this 
chaplaincy edited a joint publication in several languages. 

In the Moselle where the Orthodox had obtained a wooden hut in 
which to hold their services, they offered of their own accord to share 
it alternately with the Protestants. A joint opening service was held, 
at Christmas time, attended by both congregations. The windows of the 


Lutheran chapel in the same place were painted by the Orthodox priest. 
Meetings for prayer have been held for the ministry, and sometimes 
also for the laity. 


Many Orthodox parishes in Paris and the provinces organise ecumen- 
ical gatherings with services of intercession. In January 1955, in a 
parish in the East of France, the Roman Catholic priests in the town 
accepted the invitation of the Orthodox Church and took part in the 
prayers for church unity 
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This year an ecumenical gathering was held in an Orthodox parish 
in central France in January. The pastor of the place, lay Protestants 
and members of the Roman Catholic Church (the priests refused to 
attend) spoke in an atmosphere of cordiality and frank gaiety. Even 
the “simple members” of the Orthodox parish were glad to take part 
in this gathering. 

Spiritual friendships sprang up. I think with affection of my friend, 
Pastor Heuzé (I can give his name, because he died in deportation) 
who prayed with me at the bedside of a sick Orthodox Christian. 

I myself urge the young people to think about ecumenism. We arrange 
visits to the Community at Taizé and to Grandchamp ; we attend Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Churches on festival days (for instance at 
Christmas, after our own service in French); we invite Protestant 
speakers to talk to the parishioners and to the study-circle ; we take 
part in the ecumenical summer course organised by Cimade. When 
studying the Bible we purposely use different versions ; we compare the 
different doctrines and traditions, and refer to religious works of different 
tendencies. We do this in order to avoid any sort of narrowness, and 
to give a breathing space from the problems which divide Christians, 
so that we may never restrict ourselves to one local tradition even if we 
regard it as the Universal one. In short, we try to think out our faith in 
relation to the faith of others. 

There is a great deal to be done, and much can be achieved in the 
Orthodox parishes — even those in emigration. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND THE LOCAL PARISH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
by 


J. Epwarp Dirks 


There are three primary impressions which can be described in con- 
nection with an estimate of the significance of the ecumenical movement 
in the local parishes of the churches in the United States of America. 
Each of these represents an area of need which must be met if the full 
significance of the ecumenical movement is to be realized at the local 
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level. First, the ecumenical movement has not been “domesticated” 
within the churches, especially at the local parish level. Second, there 
has not been sufficient willingness to submit our divided church life to 
the judgment and authority of the Bible and to expose before one another 
our partial insights and our temptations to monopolize the Scriptures 
for our own self-justifications. Third, the reality and the dynamic of 
the ecumenical movement has not, on the whole, been incorporated 
within the curricula of the nation’s theological schools to a degree which 
is adequate if theological education for the clergy of the future would 
be effective. 

These are among the impressions and convictions which came to 
the foreground in a recent survey of the scope, nature, and means of 
ecumenical education in the United States. The survey was authorized 
by the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. A 
special committee, broadly representative of the churches and their 
specialized agencies and appointed by the president of the National 
Council of Churches, gave supervision and guidance to this preliminary 
study. The survey included findings from denominational executives, 


selected units of inter-church agencies at the national level, a majority 


of the nation’s theological seminaries, and some special organizations 
which engage in ecumenical programs and work among the laity. An 
important omission in our study was the absence of any serious con- 
sideration of the contribution of state and local councils of churches ; 
at the practical level of experience, these councils provide some very 
important relationships for both laity and clergy of the various churches. 
Not only is ecumenical understanding furthered in this way, but im- 
portant contributions are made as well to social welfare and community 
cooperation. The omission of this area should, therefore, be kept in 
mind. Nevertheless, a wide range of findings in other important areas, 
which reflected upon the significance of the ecumenical movement for 
the local parish, were given careful and unsentimentalized scrutiny as 
the search was made for an appraisal of the present status of the ecumen- 
ical movement in America. 


The most obvious handicap of the ecumenical movement on the 
American scene, especially in the local parish, is the fact that it is still 
a specialty, a “cause,” remote from the on-going life of the congrega- 
tion. It is seen as a special interest which must be cared for by a select 
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group of ecumenical enthusiasts. To employ the terms recently sug- 
gested in this journal by Dr. Walter G. Muelder, ecumenical discussion 
is dominated by “bureaucrats,” so that this interest, alongside all the 
other special interests, may be furthered most efficiently. Many of the 
findings seemed to indicate clearly that the average parish minister and 
church member are often misinformed about the bases and objectives of 
ecumenical discussions ; education in the ecumenical movement, both 
locally and nationally, and even in theological schools, is acknowledged 
to be slow-going. The ecumenical movement appears to be “theolog- 
ical,” “top level,” and an “enthusiasm.” Although there is the appear- 
ance of extensive cooperation and ecumenical discussion, “the real 
test,” as one of the denominational executives noted, “is to be found 
at the local church level. Unless we can make ecumenicity work at this 
level, our efforts are largely in vain.” All that is being done educa- 
tionally by the churches, and by all of their specialized agencies not- 
withstanding, many observers agree that the “grass roots” are often 
not reached by the reality of the ecumenical movement. 

This observation appears currently to result in movement in two 
directions which seem, on the surface at least, to be antithetical to one 
another. Apart from its fuller domestication in the life of the Churches 
on the local scene, the ecumenical movement comes to resemble a 
separate denomination which exists in its own right. It can be charac- 
terized, and responsibilities for it are carried forward, by “those who 
can think in these terms,” who have learned its special vocabularies, 
and who can, with some degree of ease, step across the ordinary walls 
of separation. Though any clue to the size of this band of specialists 
may be misleading (and it will certainly tend to be used to reinforce 
pessimism by any observer who belongs among the enthusiasts), perhaps 
the observation can be made that it compares roughly with the reader- 
ship of The Ecumenical Review and The International Review of Missions, 
whose circulation in America, when compared with the churches’ 
memberships and the extent of inter-denominational activity, is shock- 
ingly small. 

By way of paradox, we must note another type of ecumenical enthu- 
siasm which is characteristic of segments of the laity. Here we find an 
impatience with institutional conservatism, an unreadiness to wait on 


* Water G. Muetper: “Institutional Factors Affecting Unity and Disunity,” The 
Ecumenical Review, Vol. VU, No. 2 (January, 1956), p. 118 ff. 
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the clergy to take decisive steps, and a proclivity to dismiss the deeper 
cleavages between Christians and Churches which appear in discussions 
of Faith and Order. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, Chairman of the special 
Committee, has observed that this type of lay enthusiasm — marked as 
it is by sentimental good will, by observing the precept “live and let 
live,” and even by shared activity in community welfare —- may become 
a rival of the ecumenical movement as a force unifying the Church as 
“Church.” The widespread interest and concern of the layman for 
Christian unity, which served as the impetus in many ways for the early 
developments of the ecumenical movement, as well as the importance 
of the layman’s daily mingling with persons of church loyalties other 
than his own, can be readily acknowledged as resources which can be 
built upon, deepened, and extended on behalf of the ecumenical move- 
ment. But, an awareness of the issues which lie in the area of Faith 
and Order, and the mutual understanding which is needed between 
clerical and lay ecumenism are sorely needed to move toward a “‘domes- 
tication” of the ecumenical movement, in its full dimensions and its 
realistic dynamics, within the churches. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that an important contribution toward this end can be made as the 
theme of the forthcoming North American Faith and Order Conference 
in 1957, “The Nature of the Unity We Seek,” is considered by the 
churches ; this offers an immensely significant opportunity for the 
needed increased understanding of the depth and nature of the ecumen- 
ical movement in the churches. 

It should be noted, moreover, that this is more than a wish that 


the ecumenical movement may penetrate from the clerical leadership 


to the laity ; and, conversely, it is more than the exposition of a kind 
of fear that this may result as that leadership falls into the hands of 
the laity. It is rather the deep concern that the laity and the clergy 
at all levels of the churches’ lives move forward together toward a 
fuller realization of the full height and depth of the ecumenical move- 
ment, of the place which it rightfully holds inside and not extraneously 
to the households of faith, and of the promise which is present in the 
existing ecumenical spirit throughout the churches 


The second impression is that the divided condition of the churches 
in America is almost to be taken for granted because of social, eco- 


nomic, racial, and other types of pluralism which characterize generally 
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American life. It seems quite natural that division and introversion should 
exist also in the churches. Thus, there is frequently an emphasis upon 
the sociological and cultural sources of denominational church life and 
an absence of the willingness to submit the problem of our division to 
the judgment of the Bible. In addition, therefore, to a needed deepening 
of the awareness of the ecumenical cause and the rescue of it from iso- 
lation, there exists the additional need of disturbing the complacent 
acceptance of a divided Church as an inescapable manifestation of the 
Church’s life in America. 

American society is, to be sure, pluralistic, and it is reflected, with 
a vengeance, in the Churches. No one can minimize, moreover, the 
social sources and reinforcements of the divisions and the magnitude 
of the task of establishing the foundations of the churches’ unity. 
Professor H. Richard Niebuhr has conclusively shown that the divisions 
between American Protestants frequently represent differing national 
origins in Europe or differing social groupings here rather than differing 
theologies. It may perhaps be cause for little wonder, therefore, that 
there is a widespread tendency to accept the divisions in the Church 
and that even interdenominational discourse, at all levels, simply begins 
on this premise. 

However, as increased attention is given to the nature of the Church, 
a question posed most persistently and poignantly by the ecumenical 
movement, the further question as to whether the acceptance of a fun- 
damental fact is tantamount to the sanctioning of it must be confronted. 
Until recently, American Protestants have tended to ignore the question, 
‘*What is the Church?’ Today, as this question is being asked with sin- 
cerity, there emerges a glimmering of that promise which was indicated 
recently when Dr. Eugene Carson Blake spoke of the American chur- 
ches as standing on the threshold of an “ecumenical reformation.” 
Yet, the fact is that this significant threshold will not and cannot be 
crossed, unless there is a willingness beyond anything which now exists 
to submit our divided church life to the judgment and authority of the 
Bible, and to expose before one another our partial insights and our 
temptations to monopolize Holy Scripture for our own self-justifications. 
lf and when this begins to take place, there will be significant advances 
not only in the deliberations of our great church councils, but also in 
the attitudes of individual Christians in the parishes. 

The special committee’s judgment was that there is not, at the present 
time, sufficient “real meeting” among Christians across the confessional 
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and denominational lines which divide them in the churches. Yet, no 
amount of common welfare activity and sentimental good will can be 
a substitute for such meeting; it is of the essence of the ecumenical 
movement. And, the need which exists for enlarging and making more 
effective all the avenues we can gain for personal meeting is apparent 
on every hand. Where it takes place at all, at a student conference, in 
an ecumenical work camp, or in a missionary training conference, the 
dimension of encounter gives depth to the ecumenical cause which 
nothing else can give. But, it needs to take place on a much wider 
basis, and with more regularity, for the individual minister and lay 
Christian than is presently the case. 

There is need, for example, to enlarge interconfessional and inter- 
denominational discourse by confrontation of Protestant communions 
with Eastern Orthodox theology and church life, let alone that of Roman 
Catholicism. The need exists for providing the kind of security for the 
Interseminary Movement, so that theological students may work at 
solutions of the isolationist problems before they take up their minis- 
tries. Ecumenically oriented bible study, of the kind which is fostered 


elsewhere, should be welcomed in America, both regionally and locally, 


so that divided church life may be seen afresh from this perspective 


As the special committee also noted, Christians in America are behind 
our European brethren in nurturing institutes and seminars for empower- 
ing Christian laymen to witness to their faith in the world — another 
challenge which awakens and sustains a discontent with a divided Church 
Though attempts are certainly being made, as at Kirkridge in Pennsyl- 
vania and Parishfield in Michigan, these attempts reach an extremely 
limited number of Christian laymen, laymen who need ecumenical help 
and the fellowship of the Church universal 

Thus, the second impression is akin to the first: the ecumenical 
movement has to-date been neither sufficiently domesticated into, nor 
has it been adequately understood as a dimension of judgment upon 
divisions in the Churches. The ecumenical movement has been remote 
to the same degree that the Churches’ divisions have been too com- 
placently accepted as inevitable. With the increase of discontent over 
the divisions, and a sincere desire to overcome their debilitating con- 
sequences for “the Church in the World,” so also there can be an 
increase in the awareness within the churches that the ecumenical 
movement belongs wholly to them and not outside them 
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Il 


The third primary impression which can be noted is that the signi- 
ficance of the ecumenical movement cannot be realized fully in the 
local parish until the professional leadership at the local level is more 
effectively trained and educated in ecumenical concerns. Though much 
that is hopeful is taking place in the curricula of theological schools, 
it cannot be confidently asserted that the future clerical leadership is 
prepared for ecumenical thinking and action at the local level. The 
vast majority of the ministers receive their training in denominationally 
affiliated schools and the theological faculties are largely composed of 
instructors who stand within the same tradition as the students. The 
predominant impact of these schools, with notable exceptions, is a 
denominational orientation and it is effected particularly throughout the 
more practical aspects of the curriculum, the very aspects upon which 
the average pastor depends most heavily as he pursues his working in 
guiding the educational and pastoral aspects of the local parish. 

This should not be interpreted, however, in a one-sided way. Much 
that is hopeful is taking place. A large number of denominational semin- 
aries seek to orient their basic courses in Church History, Historical 
Theology, and Liturgics in the direction of the whole of the Christian 
Church, and many of the instructors in these courses have had their 
pedagogic and intellectual horizons broadened by graduate study in 
non-denominational seminaries, in schools of theology in our larger 
universities (which are for the most part non-denominational), and in 
theological faculties in universities elsewhere in the world. Nearly one 
half of all theological schools included in our preliminary study provide 
courses in the ecumenical movement or some related aspects of the 
ecumenical concern, though these are predominantly in an elective 
category. Many seminary leaders confess the absence of widespread 
interest among students in courses of this type; others indicate that 
there are few competently trained to teach them ; and, still others note 
the absence from most seminary libraries of the basic source materials 
which would be essential for conducting a first-rate course in this area. 
A large number of the theological schools, moreover, include special 
recognition of the ecumenical movement through guest lecturers, 
summer pastor’s conferences, and summer institutes. 

The special committee became conscious, however, of the fact that 
neither peripatetic graduate study, nor grafting elective courses in 
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ecumenism into an already overcrowded seminary curriculum, nor the 
treatment of the ecumenical movement as an occasional special feature can 
influence more than a small percentage of our future church leaders. 
Moreover, in non-denominational or inter-denominational schools, the 
mere fact of diversity may not be assumed to mean that an ecumenically- 
oriented theological situation actually exists; and, conversely, even in 
an institution which is wholly within one church tradition the spirit and 
perspective of the ecumenical movement may in actuality be quite appar- 
ent. A similar judgment may well hold with respect to the curricula of 
the seminaries, for it is possible, for example, that the poignant sense 
of the whole Church, the underlying ecumenical issues, and the need 
for ecumenical conversation arise not only in a favorable setting, but 
even more challengingly where the ecumenical movement represents a 
threat to an easy orthodoxy and to a comfortable sense of isolation. 
Unless the perspectives which are inherent in the ecumenical move- 
ment become part of the habitual thinking and concern of the local 
parish minister, we can expect neither that his leadership in the congre- 
gation is significantly marked by its concerns, nor that he can effectively 
challenge the kind of ecumenism which is superficial and sentimental. 
Thus, the theological schools’ curricula need to appropriate these per- 
spectives in confessionally anchored courses, such as Church History, 
Missions, and even Dogmatics ; apart from this the cause of the ecumen- 
ical education of the clergy cannot receive proper care. In addition, 
the extra-curricular activities and conversations need to press toward 
the deeper and underlying issues both of division and unity within the 
Church and of the Church’s mission in the contemporary world. 
Much can, moreover, be done through special institutes in which 
either an institution or several join cooperatively for this purpose, 
where the ecumenical movement in all of its facets is given special 
attention. Successful work was undertaken in this connection, for 
example, in the Boston and the Chicago experiments in 1954, prior to 
the Evanston Assembly ; and, a new venture has been established this 
year at Union Theological Seminary in its Program of Advanced Religious 
Studies. Various other plans have already been announced or are under 
consideration by the seminaries ; these can be effective in furthering the 
ecumenical concerns of the local parish ministers. In addition, we 
should note that an extensive survey, entitled “Theological Education 
in America,” has been underway for the past eighteen months 


’ as its 
reports are studied and discussed in the seminaries, it is to be hoped 
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that the concern for ecumenical perspectives will also receive further 
attention. 

The domestication of the ecumenical movement in the Churches, 
and the need that it should be recognized as a challenge to the too-easy 
acceptance of the churches’ divisions, are in a very real measure bound 
up with the wider knowledge of it and experience within it which is 
needed by the local parish minister. This is the task which faces the 
several hundred theological schools and our even larger number of 
church-related colleges ; because of their distinct educational roles, they 
can become important agencies of ecumenical understanding and 
charity ; and, to the degree that they fulfill this task, the vocation of the 
ecumenical movement becomes at the same time the vocation of the 
local parish, whether it is found in the city or the rural area, in the 
midst of an industrial or an educational community, within the deno- 
minational or the non-denominational context. 


LV 


The increasing significance of the ecumenical movement in the local 
parish cannot be assumed merely to happen sometime in a possibly 
generous future. Waiting upon Providence should give way to urgency. 
Study, prayer, and action in local churches and local councils need to 
be furthered to provide opportunity for fellowship for the often isolated 
and lonely witnesses to the ecumenical spirit. Sentimental interchurch 
brotherliness needs to be confronted with the still tragic disunity in the 
Body of Christ, with the call to mission and to unity. The lay men 
and women of the churches need to be helped to find their place, along- 
side others of their brethren, in the evangelizing vocation of the Church 
in the contemporary world. A diffused ecumenical spirit needs to be 
given depth and breadth and height, enlivened with the kind of encoun- 
ters which become real in ecumenical conversation, and charged with 
both the sense of judgment and the Christian hope in the Church’s 
world mission in our day. When this begins to happen throughout the 
life of the churches, the local parish too will begin to fulfill its vocation 
in the ecumenical movement. 
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PROBLEMS OF ECUMENICAL COOPERATION 
IN A SMALL AMERICAN CITY 


by 


FRANZ von HAMMERSTEIN 


The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches addressed 
itself to the local congregations saying : ““To stay together is not enough, 
we must go forward. We therefore ask you: is your church seriously 
considering its relations to other churches in the light of our Lord's 
prayer that we may be sanctified in the truth and that we may 
all be one? Is your congregation, in fellowship with sister congregations 
around you, doing all it can to insure that your neighbors shall hear the 


voice of the one Shepherd calling all men into the one flock ? 


Perth Amboy is a city about an hour by train south of New York 
with 42,000 inhabitants: about 60°, Roman Catholics, 28°, Protes- 
grounds: Polish, Hungarian, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, Italian, 


Greek, British, Danish, and so forth. The churches are often divided 


testants, 12% Jews. The people come from a wide variety of back- 


along these lines: there are Greek Orthodox churches of which the 
priests know little English; there are Roman Catholic churches with 
services mainly in another language than English. The last ethnic 
group which arrived in the city and is still coming, is the Puerto Ricans, 
who now constitute about 7 %, of the population (about 3000 people). 
There are not many negroes : about 600 who live scattered all over the 
city among the other people 

The Protestant population is altogether only about 12,000. How 
many churches does this group have? 


Members 
1. Four Lutheran Congregations 
Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church (United Lutheran 
Church) about 250 
St. John’s Lutheran Church (United Lutheran Church : 
Hungarian Background : Slovenes) about 100 


Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church (Evangelical Lutherans, 
not in World Council of Churches ; on the national level 


this is a church with Norwegian background ; in Perth 
Amboy it is mostly Danish) about 300 
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St. Stephen’s Danish Lutheran Church (a Grundtvigian 
Church ; American Evangelical Lutheran Church) . 


. Three Methodist Congregations 
Simpson Methodist 
Wesley Methodist . 


St. James African Methodist Episcopal Zion = 
Church) at 7 


Three Baptist Congregations 
First Baptist Church . - » 
Second Baptist Church (Negro Church) ’ 
Temple Baptist Church (Hungarian) 


Two Presbyterian Congregations 
First Presbyterian Church (here we work as Fraternal 
Workers and Associate Pastor) . 
Slovak Presbyterian Church 


Three Reformed Congregations 

Free Magyar Reformed (Hungarian) . 

St. Paul’s Evangelical Reformed (mainly of German 
background, affiliated with the Dutch Reformed Church 
in America) . 

John Calvin Reformed (Hungarians who separated at 
one time from the Free Magyar Reformed Church ; 
affiliated with Evangelical and Reformed Church). . 


6. Two Protestant Episcopal Congregations (Anglican) 


St. Peter (the only interracial church in town with negroes 
from the West Indies who usually are Anglican), 


Holy Cross Episcopal (High Anglican) 


7. Three Orthodox Congregations 
St. Spiridon’s Russian Orthodox 
St. Demetrius Greek Orthodox . 
St. John’s Orthodox Greek Catholic (Carpatho-Russian 
background) sa Cha 


8. Salvation Army 


Members 


about 250 


about 
about 


about 


about 


about 


about 


about 


about 700 
about 400 
about 800 


about 2 200 
8 8 225 
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The nearly 4000 remaining Protestants are either children who 
usually are not counted as members, or persons who consider them- 
selves Protestants and indicate so on surveys, but have not officially 
joined any church as a regular member. In Perth Amboy about 5 % of 
the people in our Sunday morning services were not members of any 
church. Often people with European background do not officially 
join a church for a long time, because they are not used to this type of 
membership. Jews and former Roman Catholics also often hesitate to 
join a Protestant church formally even if they have been attending serv- 
ices for a long time and feel themselves to be Protestants. 

There are about the same number of Roman Catholic churches 
with different national backgrounds, and some sects, such as Jehovah's 
Witnesses, three Pentecostal groups (Spanish and Negro background) 
and three Seventh Day Adventist groups (English, Slovak and Hunga- 
rian background). The very active and good Y.M.C.A. is amazingly 
enough the most positive link between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
who constitute more than half of its membership. Since many Roman 
Catholics go to parochial schools, the Y is the only place where they 
meet with teenagers of different faiths. Naturally this also means a 
limitation for the Y : the program has to be more or less neutral from 
the religious point of view, because otherwise the Roman Catholics 
would have to pull out right away. However at least these young people 
of all creeds and races get together here in a healthy atmosphere to 
swim, play, dance and study. 

What is done among those churches which belong to the World 
Council in line with the statement quoted above? Before | try to show 
the approaches and difficulties, | must emphasize that this scene of 
so many churches was very astonishing and strange for us when we 
arrived here coming over from Europe. It took us several months to 
find our way through this jungle of churches. And we were amazed 
that most of the people walk by them every day without being astonished 
about this variety and even without feeling questions coming up about 
the ONE God and all these denominations. That is how it always was, 
as far back as people here can remember, and everybody has the right 
to his way of worship. People have a hard time realizing that this variety 
to which they are used — everyone loves his own tradition — is not only 
variety but disunity contrary to the will of God, and that it endangers 
the effectiveness of the witness of the denominations both within Perth 


Amboy as well as in the wider world, especially on the mission field. 
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There are several reasons for this variety : 


1. Different theological backgrounds as is evident from the above 
list. How important are they? This is a big problem on many levels. 
Differences in the forms of worship are most evident. The Baptists 
and the Episcopalians are as far from each other as they could be. In 
between are the other Protestants, and outside the Orthodox. We find 
a lot of change going on. The Presbyterians, e.g., started while we 
were with them a regular second Sunday morning worship service at 
8.30 o’clock for people who come from night work and often attend in 
their work clothes or start working at noon as nurses and waitresses. 
We also began with Christmas Eve Communion services, a New Year’s 
midnight service and regular Lenten meditations. We introduced a 
confession of sin into the service and used the Apostles’ Creed more 
often. We are planning to alter the sanctuary, which up to now is 
pulpit-centered in the Baptist tradition. These changes are going on 
not only in Perth Amboy, but all over the country in many churches of 
different denominations. They are pushed not only by the ministers, 
but by the worship committees of the ruling boards of the congregations. 
A theological reorientation is in process both in the direction of opening 
the church to the new rhythm of modern life and of getting more real 
Christian substance. 

The differences in theological convictions of congregations are 
more hidden, but just as real: there are among the ministers no old- 
fashioned liberals, as far as I know. Liberalism had no fertile ground 
among this type of people. But you find fundamentalists and all kinds 
of orthodox and neo-orthodox convictions. Among the people you 
find instead of liberalism a lot of plain materialism: the longing for 
security. People want steady jobs, steady wages and also a group where 
they really belong. Often this is the congregation. So we have in the 
church many people (ministers not always excluded) who look more 
for security than for a dynamic faith. 

This may be the reason why this new ecumenical adventure is accepted 
only slowly. One Church of Jesus Christ across national and denomin- 
ational lines, this is too dynamic and may threaten our security. The 
ministers are involved in this whether they want it or not, because they 


are paid and supported by their local congregations. Therefore they 


can go only as far as their congregations will go along. As we will see 
they often go further than we expected. 
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2. Different national backgrounds as is also evident from the above 


list. These latter differences seem to be more important, because people 


who become thoroughly American mostly do not hesitate to change 
their denomination, if another church is nearer in distance, offers a 
better Sunday School for their children, is more friendly, or offers a 
higher social status. Some people such as the Greeks or to some degree 
the Hungarians keep in contact with their original language and culture 
much longer than most other people. 

The Puerto Ricans are not a racial, but rather an ethnic minority 
they are mostly of mixed White-Indian origin. None of the Protestant 
churches had, up to 1955, shown too much interest in them, because 
their number had been small and they were often considered to be all 
Roman Catholics. Only recently, however, a study was made by a Pro- 
testant minister from Puerto Rico who found out that only one fifth 
of them are active Roman Catholics and that some were raised as 
Protestants. The First Baptist and the First Presbyterian churches have 
therefore courageously tried to get a Spanish speaking assistant minister 
who would work with them. This is not easy, because many of the 
church people have prejudices against the Puerto Ricans, originating 


from linguistic and cultural differences 


they have a bad influence on our children, 
they will take over our church, 


they are noisy and dirty. 


As with refugees, some of it is true, some of it is false. In any case 
they need the church just as much as everybody else and cannot be 
excluded. Since they live all over the city, some of the churches will 
either die or welcome them. In the session of the First Presbyterian 
Church, we had difficult discussions on this issue, but finally all the 
members agreed to accept them although some were not yet able to 
like them. In the beginning a Spanish service is offered to them, but 
the children go to the regular Sunday school and it is hoped that another 
national church will not develop. They should rather filter into the 
existing congregations, as has already happened with some families 


who attend one of the Lutheran or Methodist churches 


3. As a consequence of theological and national differences we 
find differences in social status. For many it is a move up on the ladder 


of social status to turn from a congregation strongly rooted in the 
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Hungarian or Slovak tradition to the Presbyterian or Episcopal congreg- 
ation. Here they are fully American and here they meet not only with 
their own group, but with a cross section from many groups. The 
women of the older generation still wear their black shawls on their 
head and walk to church as they did in their European village. In the 
Presbyterian church we did not have such people any more. Most 
of the churches listed above as well as of the Roman Catholic churches 
are definitely ““working class”’ congregations. Only the Simpson Method- 
ist Church, First Presbyterian Church and St. Peter Episcopal Church 
have any considerable number of professional and business people. 
There are no “big businessmen” or “‘capitalists’’ in town. They live 
in “better” places. 


4. Another consequence of the above differences is to be found in 
a variety of ethical attitudes towards dancing, drinking, fund raising 
methods, etc. Some of these issues have split congregations only 50 years 
ago and they are still vital for many people. For Christians with a 
strong Puritan background to dance or to drink a bottle of beer is a 
terrible sin and it is just impossible to be in one church with those who 
do such things. 


5. Different racial backgrounds are evident from the list of churches 
above. Some of the “white’’ churches would like to open their doors to 
negroes, but are afraid that tensions between them and the negro pastors 
would be the consequence. The latter feel that all negroes in town are 
their domain. In general however the relationship between people of 
different ethnic and racial backgrounds is excellent in Perth Amboy. 
There is very little tension to be found in housing, schools, use of public 
transportation and recreation facilities. Negroes especially live all over 
the city mixed up with the other people. 


Action 


It is a very difficult task to bring the expectations of the Evanston 
statement into this situation. There is not one great approach, one 
pattern, but probably many small trails which we have to follow. 


1. As in most other communities the Protestant ministers (the 
Orthodox priests were invited but usually did not come) meet once a 
month for a luncheon in order to have some fellowship and do some 
business, such as organizing united services or hospital visitation, about 
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which I am writing later on. The aim of these meetings is to establish 
real confidence between these men, so that they are able to share each 
others’ problems, both personal and particularly those of the congrega- 
tions. This unfortunately does not happen very often. We also tried to do 
some Bible study together. Since we had an instructor of Greek and 
Hebrew in the group, we did so in the original languages. This then 
unfortunately excluded those who did not know them or felt inadequate 
in their knowledge. Those who participated — most younger pastors : 
two Lutherans, one Hungarian Reformed, one Dutch Reformed and 
one Presbyterian minister — really grew much closer together. We had 
the same experience with the report on Evanston after my return from 
the World Council meeting : only the younger generation was interested 
The pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church which is not a member of 
the World Council, attended it as he did the Bible study 

2. How many opportunities we have was apparent when we 
invited lay officers of all the Protestant churches to a united meeting 
More officers than we expected accepted this invitation and when a 
panel started to discuss the possibility of cooperation, it was evident 
that these people often were ahead of their pastors. The task would be 
to bring these officers together regularly, and establish a permanent 
contact and exchange between them. Thus they get to see the inside of 
some other churches and hear about their history and beliefs. Such a 
group could work on various problems such as a common giving guide 
for all Protestants ; ethical problems in the community such as juvenile 
deliquency, race discrimination and housing ; contact with other groups 
in the community such as labor unions; confirmation classes (how 
long, what requirements) ; time of worship services ; the secularization 
of Christmas, etc. 

From the more practical problems, the group would come to theo- 
logical questions. From a somewhat hidden competition between some 
of the congregations, the path should lead to active cooperation. The 
attendance at the first meeting not only showed that people were interest- 
ed, but that they went ahead and founded the Protestant Laymen’s 
Association of Perth Amboy. (Other cities mostly have a Protestant 
Council of Churches with representatives from both laity and clergy). 
This year at Christmas, this Association, laymen and women, not as 
usual the ministers — made the following suggestions to all Protestants 


of Perth Amboy : (a) send only Christmas cards that tell the story of 
the Christ Child ; (b) enjoy Christmas with your family ; (c) visit and 
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sing carols to the sick and aged in your Church ; (d) Christmas cele- 
brations in homes and offices that glorify God (stay away from the 
wrong kind of “spirit’’); (e) Christmas is a Holy Day — not just a 
holiday ; (f) plan family devotions for Christmas Eve ; (g) attend Christ- 
mas worship services ; (h) pray for your family, the Church, and the 
world that all may praise God, saying, “Glory to God on High, and on 
earth, peace, goodwill toward men.” 

3. At some special services (Lent, Pentecost, Reformation Day) 
all the Protestants including the Salvation Army have a united worship 
service in which all the choirs and the various pastors participate. The 
choirs like to sing together and the clergy show their unity. But these 
services are sometimes more a show than real worship together because, 
as in the big ecumenical meetings, they are always without Communion. 
Some pastors also argue that they get many more people out if they 
have a service of their own, which is true. People are educated to look 
at their local congregation as a church-home where the family of God 
meets. In their own service they are used to the liturgy, they know each 
other and can welcome strangers. Thus people are content in their 
church and mostly do not see why there should be more than tolerance 
and perhaps active cooperation in a few practical fields. 

However, these united services definitely have their value ; people 
worship in the church of another denomination ; Protestants demonstrate 
their unity ; smaller churches get out of their isolation and are strengthen- 
ed by such a service ; people get to know the other Protestant ministers 
and their congregations. 

There are, too, many occasions when several churches which geo- 
graphically serve the same neighborhood can do better together than 
alone. One example is the 3-hour (12 - 3 o’clock) Good Friday service 
in a church near the business district, where business people can attend 
during their lunch time (Good Friday is not a legal holiday in the United 
States). This service was usually on the last words of Jesus from the 
Cross and different ministers officiated for half an hour each. Recently 
the invitation to such services did not come any more from the Protestant 
ministers, but from the Protestant Layman’s Association. The prepar- 
ation and promotion is done by this group, not by the ministers any 
more. They just help. 

4. One of the most effective united services we were able to do is 
the hospital visitation program. Every pastor takes over 2 days a month 
during which he is responsible for all the Protestants in the hospital, 
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especially for those who do not belong to any particular congregation. 
The Protestant congregations together also employ a woman who gets 
the names of all new patients and notifies their pastors. So every minister 
knows the same day about people entering the hospital and he is especially 
notified about critical cases who need prompt attention. All the Protes- 
tants, whether they are active church members or not, are visited at 
least once a week. We have not had any problem in financing this 
program and again and again patients thanked us for this service. 

The Hospital Administration cooperated fully because they saw 


the value of the program. Furthermore, there are plans to employ 


together a full time nurse for people who need nursing care at home. 
5. Many churches in the USA have a 2 week Vacation Bible School 


during the long summer vacation. Here is another opportunity for 


cooperation, especially for the smaller churches: Leadership can be 
pooled ; transportation problems can be solved together; resources 
can be pooled: e.g.: if one church does not have enough space it is 
possible for one age group to meet in one church, another age group in 
another. 

In Perth Amboy, the Dutch Reformed Church and one Lutheran 
congregation got together for a vacation Bible School and after having 
looked at various denominational materials they decided to use the 
Missouri Lutheran material because that seemed to be the best 
was a Missouri Lutheran Church 

6. 


Neither 


The exchange of pulpits within this variety seemed to us another 


good approach to make people acquainted with different backgrounds 


But even I, as an outsider, have only been invited to the Second Baptist 


Church because of my year at a negro university, and to St 
Evangelical Church where | preached in German 
hesitant on this exchange idea 


Paul's 
The other pastors are 
People may start to ask questions about 
the differences in faith and practice. Some denominations, especially 
the Lutherans, have definite rules against the admission of ministers of 
other denominations to their pulpits in order to assure the confessional 
orthodoxy of the pulpit, and the local churches hesitate to break these 
rules. I am a Lutheran, but serving in a Presbyterian congregation. 
This, too, is new. 

Then too, since the pastors are paid by the congregations, they are 
not free to leave their pulpits without the difficult business of bringing 
the matter up with their official boards, etc. Besides, experience has 
proven, that rightly or wrongly, many members do not feel under the 
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same obligation to attend church when the pastor is not there! Unless 
the guest speaker is an outstandingly popular person, the congregations 
are almost always smaller for him than for the regular minister. However 
there is also a more positive aspect to it: most churches in America — 
even the large ones with four or five ministers — have the same man 
in the pulpit every Sunday in order to secure continuity of preaching. 
The other ministers then specialize in education, counselling or other 
fields. However, unlike Germany, all the ministers of one congregation 
take part regularly in the Sunday services, reading the Scripture or 
leading other parts of the liturgy, and greeting the people at the end 
of the service. This shows and strengthens the unity of the ministry 
within one congregation. 

Our contribution in all this as Fraternal Workers sent by the Evangel- 
ical Church of Berlin (Lutheran) to work in the Presbyterian Church 
was to cooperate as actively as possible in all the projects and show their 
real values to those who were doubtful about them. In order to achieve 
more you certainly have to be longer than just 18 months in one place 
because it takes time to get acquainted with such a difficult situation. 
However, the simple fact that a Lutheran minister is serving in a Pres- 
byterian Church helped a lot in building bridges and in encouraging 
people to look beyond their own congregation or denomination. 


AN ECUMENICAL CENTRE IN A FRENCH PORT 


by 


ROGER BELLANT 


In one of the busiest streets of Dieppe, the Rue de la Barre, a four- 
storied building is nearing completion ; a sign attached to its temporary 
door reads: “Ecumenical Centre of the Reformed Church of Dieppe. 
Zeemans Te Huis voor Hollandse Visschers” (Seamen’s Home for 
Dutch Fishermen). 

We have here from the start a definition, in its main lines, of the 
nature and use of this Centre, and at the same time of the general theme 
of this number of the Review: “Ecumenism at the local level.” 

To begin with, we read here of a coexistence of Dutch and French 
Reformed : there is certainly ecumenism at this local level... A few 
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months ago, in November and December 1955, Dutch seamen found 
open to them the main hall on the ground floor which had just been 
completed. For each year the migration of the herring shoals brings 
to the French coasts and into the port of Dieppe a fishing fleet of between 
eighty and a hundred Dutch boats — twelve to eighteen hundred 
fishermen, of whom practically all are Protestants. Work among them, 
initiated and maintained by the Dutch Reformed Churches, has been 
going on for several years in Dieppe. On land, this is all these herring 
fishers have, for during the rest of the year, whether in the north of 
Scotland or off the English or Danish coasts, their only contact with 
the Church is through the floating hospital and chapel “De Hoop,” 
out at sea. Here on land a Dutch team of five or six, including two 
pastors, is in permanent residence to receive the sailors and to make 
them welcome. 

At one time this mission had to seek premises in whatever hotel 
reception rooms or meeting halls in the town changing circumstances 
offered. Now it has its ““Zeemans Te Huis” in the Ecumenical Centre 
itself. This is a pleasant and comfortable hall with modern installations 
and heating, where these sailors can come on Saturday evening and 
Sunday, as well as on days of bad weather, in this way avoiding the 
many pitfalls of the “bistros” and other localities of the port. They are 
served with coffee, tea, and the traditional cakes ; they can read, carry 
on their correspondence (this has doubled this year as compared with 
past years) and play various games. Above all they find their pastors 
here, and large numbers take part in the Saturday evening and Sunday 
services. 

This is indeed ecumenism on the local level, for contacts with the 
French parish are established: the young people come and sing for 
the sailors, presbyteral councillors of the local church meet the Dutch 
pastors, and sometimes Dutch ship-owners who are themselves presby- 
teral councillors of their own Churches. They often sing together 
the same hymns, and specially the same Psalms, each in his own language, 
it is true, but to tunes which are common to both, the harmonisations 
of Goudimel. 

Essentially, this Ecumenical Centre has a two-fold significance. First 
for the population of Dieppe, which is almost entirely Roman Catholic, 
it is the sign that “the Protestants’’ of France and Holland are there 
together, and that instead of the dispersion with which the Protestants 


are always reproached, a very concrete union, unity, is manifested 
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there. Secondly and most important, it is evidence of the realization 
of a project bringing together Dutch and French which, at its inception, 
required the ecumenical idea and stimulus. 

And since for the moment this work is concerned with sailors, it 
must go further and open out the ecumenical range of the Centre: 
to the Reformed the Lutherans must be added. We hope to receive 
at this Mission the Scandinavian sailors of the beautiful white banana 
boats which come all the year round to Dieppe, the most important 
banana port of France. 


And now, after the fashion of certain novelists, we must go upstream 
a little in time in order to show the important place of the Anglicans 
in this Ecumenical Centre, and to understand better the origin of the 
Centre and its truly ecumenical character. 

At one time there stood on this same site an Anglican chapel 
of All Saints, built around 1875 and belonging to the London 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The fairly large British 
colony living in and around Dieppe, together with the English holiday- 
makers who crossed the Channel in the summer months, justified the 
existence in Dieppe of this chapel and its chaplain. During the last 
world war, in 1940, a German bomb destroyed it. With the return of 
peace the greatly reduced size of the English community did not justify 
the reconstruction of an Anglican chapel. But did this mean abandoning 
these war-damaged ruins, and this site in the very heart of Dieppe ? 
It was then, in 1948, that the project of an ecumenical building was 
born among English, Dutch and French. The idea goes back to Canon 
H.M. Waddams of London, together with Pastor André Poullain, 
who left soon afterwards for Canada ; to them were added Mr. Dixon 
of the S.P.G., and Pastor Schouten of the Dutch “Dieppe Committee.” 
Mention must also be made of the sympathetic understanding shown 
by the Presbyteral Council of the Church of Dieppe, and by the Re- 
formed Church of France. 

The situation was this: the Reformed Church of Dieppe no longer 
owned anything beyond its place of worship, no parish hall, no foyer, 
no presbytery. The war had deprived them of a meeting hall which 
they could not hope to rebuild. 
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The reception work of the Dutch Seaman’s mission was dependent 
on the chance of finding premises in hotels or municipal localities, 
or from enterprises with a commercial interest only. It would be a 
great advantage to them to obtain at last a permanent centre, where 
they could consider themselves at home at the same time as having 
friendly relations with the Protestants of Dieppe. 

Finally, with regard to the English, the post-war situation no doubt 
did not require the reconstruction of a chapel. However, the presence 
of a certain number of British residents and holiday-makers, and of 
parties of British schoolchildren making regular visits, for example 
during the Easter holidays, certainly made desirable the services of a 
summer chaplain and the use at all times of this centre for the holding 
of meetings. 

The Church of Dieppe was given as it were a mandate by its English 
and Dutch collaborators to set to work for the realization of this common 
project. 

The original project outlined in 1948 was taken up anew in 1950 
by the successor to Pastor Poullain, and adjusted and readjusted time 
and again to take into account the demands of its different supporters, 
French and English legal requirements, the stipulations of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction and of the municipal authorities, and the financial 
problems of the participation of the Church of Dieppe and the Churches 
of Holland. Finally very concrete results were achieved : a deed, later 
ratified by the Conseil d’Etat, was drawn up embodying agreements 
between the S.P.G. and the Reformed Church of Dieppe. Then began 
the construction, to be completed in the next few months, of this Ecu- 
menical Centre. 

On the ground floor is the main hall, holding four to five hundred 
people, with modern fittings, a stage, and a balcony. This has already 
been in use for some six weeks by the Dutch; it will be used by the 
Anglicans during the summer, and by the parish of Dieppe for its 
varied activities, and should prove a remarkable instrument for evan- 
gelization purposes. Above the hall will be, on the first floor the Anglican 
chapel, on the second the summer flat for an Anglican chaplain and 
the rooms of the Dutch pastors, and on the third and fourth floors 
the presbytery of the French pastor. In one word, the Ecumenical 
Centre of Dieppe — C.O.D. for short. 

Even the plan for the actual building does not lose sight of its 
ecumenical purpose. It is a difficult job for any architect to combine 
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harmoniously the different requirements of this “ecumenical dwelling 
place” and also to give to the centre, which is situated in the middle 
of the town and which must be in line with the surrounding houses, 
a distinctive character. A very great technical competence was necessary 
as well as a knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs and more particularly 
of ecumenism. The architect was Rémy Le Caisne, a member of the 
technical commission for the properties of the Reformed Church of 
France. 

The story of this centre shows how it comes out of a combination 
of favourable circumstances and conditions. It is certainly not common, 
and it is in fact the only case in France, of a parish which unites in 
this way Anglicans, Dutch and French Reformed, Scandinavians, 
Lutherans, and perhaps, in the future, Presbyterians from Canada. 
Special geographical conditions and historical associations, such as the 
memory for the Canadians of the Dieppe parish, help diverse elements 
to continue to be together; nevertheless we must underline the fact 
that it is not only external circumstances and converging spiritual needs 
which have led to the creation of the centre, but that it is a child of 
the ecumenical idea and that it bears witness to this idea. It is this 
idea which, like a firm glue, has tied together, and will continue to 
keep together, the different elements in the centre. At the local level, 
modestly and in a very concrete way, the Dieppe Centre is and intends 
to be at the service of ecumenism. It would like to extend its influence 
more widely. Some modest ecumenical conferences, for example, might 
take place there, whether for the surrounding district or as a centre 
of ecumenical studies; it might also perhaps become a place where 
some foreign pastors or students who are interested in the Reformed 
Church of France could make contact with other churches. 

Perhaps this article will itself arouse some questions and suggestions. 
We would be most grateful for these as for everything else which might 
contribute to make of our ecumenical centre an instrument in the service 
of God and of the unity of His Church. 
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ECUMENICAL ACTIVITIES 
OF EVANGELICAL CHURCHES IN NAPLES 


by 


ORESTE PEYRONEL 


There are only about three thousand Protestants in Naples, but 
they are divided among a large number of denominations : Waldensian, 
Baptist, Methodist, Anglican, Salvation Army, Adventist, Pentecostalist 
(these two last do not have many relations with other churches) ; and 
within several of the denominations there are various national and 
linguistic groups holding services in French, German, English and 
American as well as Italian. It is no wonder that our opponents never 
get tired of reproaching us for our divisiveness ! 

In spite of this diversity, the main evangelical denominations have 
joined in the creation of a number of important social institutions. 
The oldest of these is the elementary school of Cappella Vecchia which 
was founded in 1863 and which is run by an interdenominational com- 
mittee. Many of the 120 children in the school come from non-Protestant 
families. 

Then there are the magnificent home for orphans called “Casa 
Materna” (Mother’s House), which shelters several hundred children 
of all religious confessions, and the “Casa Mia” (My House), a foun- 
dation of the Congregationalist Church of the U.S.A., which is a centre 
for the homeless, and which includes an elementary school, a technical 
training centre and a dispensary. All who visit or work in this house 
are provided with one free meal a day. 

Thirdly, an interdenominational committee (including the Adventists 
and Pentecostalists) was responsible for the building of a splendid 
modern “Evangelical Hospital.” The building was completed in 1954, 
but the expense was so great (about $200,000) that the Committee 
has had to rent it for nine years to the American Army. Meanwhile 
four free dispensaries have been opened which are served by a team 
of doctors, some of whom are Protestants and some Catholics. Thousands 
of patients belonging to all the different religious confessions are assisted 


by the clinics, and their existence makes the opening of the hospital 
less urgent. 
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The camps for refugees from Eastern Europe (there were originally 
seven, of which three now remain) are closely linked with the other 
joint social activities of the Evangelical Churches of Naples. A Russian 
priest and a pastor of the Waldensian Church minister to them in 
religious matters, and their social needs are attended to by two young 
ladies who have been sent to Naples by the World Council of Churches, 
and who work under the direction of Dr. Santi who is also responsible 
for the extensive social work centred in and around the Congrega- 
tionalist centre “Casa Mia.” 

The Council of Pastors of the city of Naples is the heart of the existing 
relationships between the churches and of the different forms of social 
work. The Council meets monthly. It has no formal authority over 
the churches represented in it. Nevertheless it is the only means by 
which brotherly relationships have been established and maintained. 
The main aim of the Council is to cultivate and extend the bonds of 
Christian solidarity between the members of the different churches. 
It organises religious, cultural and social meetings every month. It 
takes care of the moral and material interests of the communities repre- 
sented in it. It organises each year the observance of the Week of 
Prayer of the World’s Evangelical Alliance. (The Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity is also observed in many of the churches but it is not 
organised by the Council of Pastors.) 

For several years there has been a united service of Holy Communion 
on Maundy Thursday in which large numbers of believers have taken 
part. There is also a Communion service at the end of the Week of 
Prayer. In June 1948, the year of the constituent Assembly of the 
World Council at Amsterdam, an ecumenical intercession service was 
arranged with the participation of the only Orthodox congregation in 
Naples (the Greek National Church). The order of service was pub- 
lished in Italian and Greek. Owing to difficulties of language we have 
not repeated this experiment, but we always have good brotherly relations 
with the archimandrite and the members of his church. 


In recent months the Council of Pastors has taken a new step forward 
in ecumenical relationships by creating a Consistory of which all the 
elders and deacons of all the Evangelical churches in the town are 
members. This organism is already proving to be an effective force 
for greater unity among the Protestants, and it now seems to us that 
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it was a great mistake to have waited so long before giving the responsible 
lay leaders in the churches the opportunity to know one another and 
to unite in faith and in common action. When the first meetings were 
held these lay leaders themselves expressed their conviction that this 
Consistory was not merely something useful, but that it was really an 
indispensable instrument for the common tasks of our churches. (1 do 
not know how far such councils of deacons and elders exist elsewhere : 
I can say that in our experience they are a most effective means of 
carrying out locally the recommendation of the Lund Conference and 
the Evanston Assembly, that the churches should begin to think of 
doing together everything except those things which they are compelled 
in conscience to do separately.) 


* * * 


Of course we have our difficulties — and sometimes they are very 
serious, especially when we think not only of building up friendship 
between the different sections of the Protestant community, but of 
creating a real longing for the unity of the Church of Christ. Some 
of the greatest difficulties arise from the heterogeneous nature of our 
community in Naples. There are, for example, great differences in 
outlook between those whom I would call “traditionalists” on the one 
hand, and the new converts from Catholicism on the other. The former 
are afraid of creating a new situation which might endanger the contin- 
uance of denominational characteristics. The latter, as a result of 
their experiences within the monolithic structure of the Roman Church, 
find it difficult to admit the value of the Universal Church: the very 
fact of the enlargement of their horizons seems to threaten the value 
of the little family church in which they have found a more Christian 
atmosphere which corresponds most directly to their intimate spiritual 
needs. 

There are also some among the pastors who are cold or hostile 
when it comes to ecumenical work. They feel that understandings 
between churches threaten the work of their own local churches and 
even of their denominations. Our task is to persuade these pastors 
that, even though it would be easier and perhaps more convenient 
for our peace of mind to break these links with our Christian neighbours, 
to do so would be a betrayal of faith in Him who commanded us to 
pray that we should be united with one another as He is with his heavenly 
Father. We have to point out that a church which shuts itself up in 
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itself fails to carry out an essential part of its mission, and runs grave 
risks from temptations to egoism and pride. 

The meetings of the elders and deacons have been most helpful 
at this point. It was a blessed experience to be forced to recognise 
that the responsible laity in our communities were much more ecu- 
menically minded than their pastors! It is also true that the members 
of the youth organisations sometimes show a justifiable impatience 
with the difficulties which prevent the denominations from uniting 
and from working together for the same end. 


In spite of everything, the ecumenical movement has already pro- 
duced some fruit among us, and we are sure that it will be still more 
fruitful if it continues to flourish. As we make the unity of the Church 
of Christ the object of our prayers in Sunday School, at youth groups 
and at our principal services, we realise more and more that unity 


is God’s gift. We are not concerned with unity only as a matter of 
convenience, but because it is our Lord’s command. We do not know 
what the future of the ecumenical movement will be, but we are certain 
that we must march in this direction because it is God’s will. 





THE RELIGIOUS AND 
SPIRITUAL CLIMATE OF INDIA TODAY 
by 


PAUL D. DEVANANDAN 


People had been used for centuries in India to calculate human worth 
in terms of the caste group into which one was born. But today they 
want to reach out beyond such hidebound restrictions and estimate 
personal values in the context of the larger whole of a casteless society. 
Our leaders talk of a “socialistic pattern of society,” implying that we 
form society not as caste-collectives but as men and women in personal 
relations with one another, and with everyone else. One significant 
outcome of this understanding of society is the new meaning-content 
we are learning to put into the word “community.” Two generations 
ago it was associated with “‘communalism,” the “community-conscious- 
ness” of narrow religious groups and bigoted caste denominations. 
Today we use terms like “neighbourhood communities” and “com- 
munity projects,” “world community” and “the community of man- 
kind” : all of which assume a new conception of human values and of 
human relations. 


Moreover, due to the rapid advance made by science and technology, 
we are more and more made aware of the good things of life that we 
can all possess and enjoy. Mechanical industry has placed within our 


reach many desirable goods which we have come to accept as necessary 
to wholesome living. We have become acutely conscious of “the rising 
standard of living.”” What is more, we do not want people to stay in 
“undeveloped economy,” because we now possess a sense of social 
justice, and call for a more equitable distribution of the good things of 
life all round. 

We talk in terms of “freedom,” “welfare” and “planning,” so that 
the good things of life may be placed within reach of everybody, through 
the means of rapid industrialization, land tenure reform, welfare state 
and social planning. 
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We give new importance to human welfare, and human rights. There 
is a new concern to develop and preserve human values which perhaps 
was never more pronounced. This idea of “human rights” is some- 
thing utterly new to our people. The idea has brought about a change 
of outlook and a sense of self-respect which is nothing short of a revo- 
lution. The more recent developments in Indian society — especially 
since Independence — are undoubtedly due to this recognition of 
“human rights.” The abolition of caste restrictions, the recognition of 
the woman’s status in society, and the like are no longer explained from 


the standpoint of religious sanctions and traditional culture, but of 
“human rights.” 


The Spread of Secularism 


There seems to prevail in our generation a characteristic form of 
secularism, among Hindu intellectuals mostly, which is unlike the 
secularism we hear of in other countries. This is partly because of the 
Hindu religious tradition which for centuries has permitted Hindu 
intellectuals to doubt, and deny if need be, the existence of an ultimate 
reality, so long as they conformed to the accepted practices of Hinduism 
as prescribed by the Caste-dharma to which they belonged. This easy 
latitude which can accommodate itself to agnosticism, and even atheism, 
is also part of Hindu “tolerance.” In this way, Hinduism has success- 
fully prevented any sharp cleavages being created by set definitions in 
regard to religious truth or philosophic theory. Hinduism is dogmatic 
about being not dogmatic! So it shelters alike the good, bad and 
indifferent so long as they admit that they are indeed Hindus by culture. 
Two generations ago it was “‘caste,”’ not “culture,” that was the cohesive 
factor : now it is “culture.” It is not surprising that there is, in conse- 
quence, a new stress now being laid on culture in our land. 

The modern Hindu secularist differs from other secularists in that : 


, 


(i) he is not a philosophic secularist, with an organised system of 
thought which seeks to explain life without reference to God ; 


(ii) he does not deny that he is a Hindu, for he is invariably willing 
to accept and practise Hindu religious rites, whether he believes in 
them or not; 


(iti) he does not go out of his way to refute the position of those 


who believe in religion, but goes swiftly to the defence of Hinduism if 
it is attacked ; and 
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(iv) he maintains that his chief concern is with the realities of the 
immediate present as of more importance than the possibilities of a 
remote future which can at best be only a matter for speculation 

The modern secularists are not irreligious ; some of them hold fast 
to “rival faiths” which are in substance anti-religious, though they have 
acquired all the characteristics of popular religions! For they make a 
total claim upon the loyalty of people ; they actually function as dynamic 
substitutes ; they direct and control the thought and action of men, 
collectively and individually, in a way more spectacular and revolu- 
tionary than traditional religious faith. We should, therefore, take 
account also of some of the contemporary “rival secularistic faiths,” 
the many modern “substitute religions’ which make such a powerful 
appeal to many people today who profess to be disillusioned with their 
ancestral faith as out-of-date and unsatisfactory 

There is first what may be described as secularistic humanism. It 
emphasises three basic doctrines: (a) the ultimate destiny of human 
life must be found in the nature of man; (b) it can be reached by means 
which are possible to man, if they will only properly utilize their own 
native capacities and environment for the common good; (c) natural 


and social sciences give us all the guidance and direction we need to 


realize our destiny. The revolutionary effect of this gospel of hope to 


Asian people in general is not sufficiently appreciated. For centuries 
they had been under the grip of traditional religious theories about 
human nature and its inevitable limitations. The humanistic declaration 
of hidden possibilities opened out new outlets for potentialities, long 
inhibited by traditional restraints. 

The scientific humanist claims what the world needs most is scientific 
education, and the mastery of the science of man, i.c., sociology. He 
maintains that the technological progress of the last two hundred years 
proves that scientific knowledge will enable men really to achieve the 
greatest good of the greatest number. True, grave mistakes have been 
made — the atomic bomb for example. But they only indicate that 
man has not yet learned to use technology properly. What we need is 
to work for “a planned economy and planned political order com- 
prising the whole world,” — and eventually realize a man-controlled 
technological world. 

It is not necessary to labour the point that this kind of secularistic 
outlook is characteristic of a great many people in India. Not only the 
educated people of urban culture but an increasing number of village 
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folk, with little or no education, also tend to take this view. Where 
the ordinary people are concerned, this secularistic humanism is due 
in part to the introduction of machinery, and of scientific methods in 
agriculture. In part it is also due to a growing revolt against all super- 
stitious practices of popular religion which had been used so long by 
people in power to keep down the masses. 


Moreover, the welfare state in India is putting into effect on an 
extensive scale elaborate schemes for social education, family planning, 


preventive medicine, mechanized agriculture and the like. The ordinary 
folk in rural areas now see very vividly the advantage of science and 
technology. Their benefits are now brought to their very door-step : 
they cannot help contrasting these good things put within their reach 
by the sciences and the good things promised but not always produced 
by religion. Any education in such a context of life is bound to create 
in the village mind an indifference, if not a defiance, of religion. Unless, 
of course, such education relates religion to life and shows that a secu- 
laristic outlook is indeed part of spiritual-mindedness. The religious 
emphasis in basic education is better appreciated if one recognizes this 
danger in rural India. 

Secular humanism, in our world, is also closely associated with 
three other modern emphases. Sometimes these, in turn, assume the 
proportion of rival faiths, each in its own right. These substitute faiths 
are, democracy, socialism and nationalism. Only a very brief reference 
can be made to each of these in this rapid survey. 

During the last century and a half of our connection with Britain 
we came to accept democratic political institutions and learned to put 
them into effect in our national life. In fact, our struggle for freedom 
from Britain was largely inspired by democratic ideals. When we finally 
secured our political independence and set about ordering our own 
affairs we chose a democratic constitution. But we did not realize, 
until recently, that underlying the political structure of any democracy 
there is a corresponding philosophy of life, without which democracy 
cannot work. With this discovery, active measures are afoot to instil 
into people’s minds this democratic outlook. In India, this has certainly 
meant throwing overboard some of the sanctions of traditional religion 
supporting inequality of status and opportunity. We already see the 
consequences of the general acceptance of democratic standards in 
modern Indian society in the consequent social ferment, economic 
upheaval and religious reform. 
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A word may be said now about the influence of Communism. We 
are here concerned mainly with its effect on the religious outlook of the 
Indian people. Off-hand it can be stated that just as the impact of 
Communism on the Christian has made him more social-minded, so it 
has in the case of the Hindu also. Again, it has brought to light the 
hollowness of some of our religious profession and practice; it has 
shown up the essential weakness of a religious world-view that does not 
take account of this-worldly life and righteous dealing in all human 
relationships in society. But there are other consequences also of which 
we must take note. At one extreme is the position of party members 
and “‘fellow-travellers” who take the Party stand in religious matters, 
and at the other end is that of many youth and the educated few influ- 
enced by Communist literature and contemporary secularism, who still 
call themselves Hindus but have no use for religion. Communist influ- 
ence tends to make all religions irrelevant. 


The Renaissance of Hinduism 


The present Hindu revival is as much a reaction to the modern 
secularist temper as an effort to incorporate the values of secularism 
into the ancestral faith. 

It is not easy to describe briefly the Hindu renaissance. We might 
perhaps pay special attention to three types of Hindus. There is first, 
the modern intellectual who maintains that the Vedanta, rightly under- 
stood and interpreted for our modern times, is adequate not only for 
Hindu India but for the world. It is the Gospel for the new age. While 
the nature of reality is essentially unknowable to finite intelligence, man 
is, however, capable of experiencing at least in part the truth of his 
essential oneness with God, even in the here and now. All religious 
experience is then partially true and partially false. No religion can lay 


claim to absolute truth. Each religion is good enough for its own people, 


and if there are any lacks in the ancestral faith, people can wisely borrow 
what they regard as helpful from other religions. In order to do that, 
they need not go out of their ancestral faith and join another religious 
group. After all, religion is purely an individual matter. This is the 
Hindu tolerance of which the modern intellectual makes much, and on 
the score of which he claims superiority for the Hindu understanding 
of religion. This dogma is really that all religions are relatively true 
and that therefore they are all to be regarded as equally valuable 
Mahatma Gandhi popularised this view in his day. 
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This position is supported by Hindu intellectuals today for various 
reasons. One group finds support for it from Hindu religious doctrine 
and philosophy ; another group maintains that this position is justified 
from the standpoint of the modern scientific temper and the practical 
exigencies of administration in Government ; a third group sees in this 
view the only hope for preventing large numbers of Hindus of low caste 
and outcaste, becoming converts to either Christianity or Islam. Such 
“mass movements” weaken the numerical strength of the Hindu popu- 
lation in India. They want to check what they call the proselytizing 
activities of missionary agencies. 

The popular understanding of the renaissance within Hinduism, so 
far as the ordinary man is concerned, finds another expression. It takes 
the form of a new religious selfconsciousness, greater regard for the 
observance of religious rites, and a general tendency to take conscious 
pride in Hindu religious teachings and institutions. Consequently, the 
Hindu, by and large, is not so easily willing to grant, as he did a gene- 
ration or two ago, that there are beliefs and practices in Christianity or 
Islam which may be considered as in some way more adequate. For 
instance, we no longer find Hindus citing the example of Jesus Christ ; 
they speak instead of “Gandhian goodness.” Moreover, in its popular 
expression Hinduism has accepted in ethical practice several new ideals 
particularly in the matter of human relations and social institutions, 
such as marriage and the family. So that in popular religious practice 
people no longer see any glaring difference between the Hindu and the 
Christian outlook and standards of social conduct. 

What now of the Hindu in the villages, especially those of the out- 
caste groups? A good many of their disabilities have been removed by 
state action. Though the caste spirit still prevails, and they are still 
handicapped by persistent social prejudice, they look now to Hinduism 
itself for their uplift. Some of them turn away from all religion, and 
look rather to purely secular forces as their one possible hope. In any 
case, they do not turn with the same expectancy to Christian Missions, 
partly because they realise that Christian agencies cannot give them 
economic assistance ; and even if they can, such help will be much less 


effectual than what they can receive from governmental organisations. 


It is true that the religious ideas of village Hinduism are still largely 
based on animistic notions, but a great many of the gruesome rites, at 
one time associated with such animistic forms of worship, have been 
done away with. The pressing problem of making a living under 
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distressing conditions of life in the country occupies all their attention 
now. And they find little reason to adopt new religious ideas and prac- 
tices if they do not immediately fulfil their primary need here and now 
for a more satisfactory economic standard of life. 


The Undercurrent of Nationalism 


Besides all these types of religious outlook there is the undercurrent 
of nationalism. In a sense it undergirds them all. The claims of the 
nation hold the total interest of many people in our day so that every- 
thing else is subordinated to and governed by this one absorbing concern. 
But nationalism does not always displace the ancestral religion of the 
land. On the contrary it gives it a new interpretation and value. So 
that instead of being an isolated and unrelated factor in people's lives, 
largely otherworldly and spiritual, religion is made the basis of the 
comprehensive this-worldly and secular force of nationalism. A new 
sense of pride and self-respect has undoubtedly come along with inde- 
pendence and national government. It is true that many problems have 
been created in this age of independence, some expected and some 
unexpected. On the one hand, there has been a general let-down in 
standards of integrity in administration. Everywhere and at all levels, 
corruption and nepotism have become manifest evils. Self-seeking 
politicians supported by vested interests, and a strong party machinery, 
seize and hold power without any regard for social justice or national 


advancement. Still there is also another side to the picture. All these 


are inevitable occurences in a transitory period where a people long 


under a foreign government find themselves suddenly responsible for 
their own destiny. It is really a matter for surprise that things have not 
gone worse ; and when active steps are being taken as they are now to 
see that this period of adjustment under extraordinary world conditions 
is not unnecessarily prolonged, there is hope. There are reasons for this 
One is that our national leadership is basically sound, and it is eager 
to make good and prove its worth to the world at large. The other is 
that we have a governmental machinery and a constitution which are 
both effective; they have been well and carefully constructed ; they 
command the confidence of people at large. A third is that there is 
steadily growing a political and social consciousness in the minds of 
people which augurs well for the future. Signs of it were indicated in 
the way in which the general elections were carried out in India in 


21 
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1952, and in the periodic popular protests against what is manifestly 
wrong and unjust. 


The new climate of thought 


Turning now to our evangelistic opportunities, it must be accepted 
that present conditions in India are strangely perplexing. 

Perhaps the most shattering experience to many of us of recent times 
is the strange and sudden alienation of many of our Hindu friends whom 
we had looked up to as sympathetic and understanding people, whose 
religious living we held in esteem, though we could not agree with their 
credal beliefs. They have expressed severe criticism of our missionary 
work. They are opposed to it on two scores. One is that Christian 
evangelism in India is an “anti-Indian activity.” They sense in it a 
danger to the nation. The objection here is on cultural considerations, 
for a number of those who support this point of view are themselves 
“secularists.” To them all religion is irrelevant and it makes little 
difference whether one is a Hindu or Christian by faith ; what matters 
is that he be Indian. The other school of opposition is led by thoughtful 
neo-Hindus who denounce the work of Christian evangelism on the 
score that it is contrary to a fundamental axiom of the Hindu belief 
that all religions finally lead to the same goal, and should therefore be 
viewed with mutual “tolerance.” Such tolerance is fiercely intolerant 
of what is described as “‘proselytism,” the “giving up” of one religion 
in order to “go over” into another religion. There is also a third group 
which is inclined to take the view that to be an Indian, culturally and 
nationally, one should be a Hindu in religious beliefs and practice. 
They are opposed to evangelism because they cannot get away from 
the idea that to “de-Hinduise” an Indian is to “de-nationalize” him. 
And more. Hinduism as a religion is good enough for Indians. 

All this would indicate that the time has come when we should give 
more serious attention than we have hitherto to the Hindu attitude 
to Christianity. For discernible issues are involved here. As _ these 
issues are inter-related, we must consider them together, and not 
separately. 

First, there is the vexing problem of conflicting communal interests. 
Communalism was the bane of our political life in the British period, 


due in some measure to the Government’s policy of maintaining power 
by playing off one community against another. This was possible 
because these different religious communities were not always willing to 
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sacrifice rival interests for mutual good. Organised on grounds of 
religious difference, communalism is the result of exaggerated emphasis 
on sectional interests connected with religious beliefs and practices. 
Its chief interest is to watch for possible threats of danger to the group 
in terms of loss of privileges hitherto enjoyed. Communalism is a divisive 
force in the State which can prove disastrous to national unity if left 
unchecked, and it is still a very real factor in our national life. 

Secondly, there is the possibility of a country’s independence being 
jeopardised by foreign influence. Such influence may not be directly 
political. If a large and influential section of the people of a country 
comes to be bound by religious loyalty to another country, it may 
prejudice judgment on international affairs. It is feared, for instance, 
that if Indian Christians are influenced by American culture, when it 
comes to a matter of decision in international affairs, they may in all 
likelihood take the American point of view, especially when the mis- 
understanding persists that American culture is Christianity, and many 
Christian institutions in India are spreading the American view of life 
as part of the Gospel. The misgiving which prevails in the minds of 
many thinking Indians is therefore understandable. 

Thirdly, despite all that we Indian Christians say about it, there is 
truth in the charge that the Church in India is not really Indian. It is 
not only the fact of our financial dependence that bothers the national 
government. They know themselves that in our present national situation 
we need to depend on foreign aid. They are themselves freely taking 
full advantage of such assistance. But they are all the time watchful 
that such financial dependence does not put the country under the 
control of any foreign power. Can this be said of the Indian Church ? 
Are we as Indian Christians sufficiently strong to prevent the possibility 
of help rendered turning into a subtle form of control? If we can give 
evidence of this to our national leaders, much of their fear for us on 
this score will be allayed. The present tendency merely to substitute 
Indian for foreign personnel does not serve the purpose. The real 
problem is the transfer of control. This would need to be not only in 
intention but in actual fact. 


Conversion and Proselytism 


Finaliy, there is the controversy over “conversion,” about which any 
dispassionate discussion is difficult for Hindus. So much of sentiment 


and feeling obscure the issue that the Hindu point of view is not always 
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clearly understood. The Hindu objection is, that when a Hindu becomes 
a Christian and joins the Church, he ceases to form part of Hindu 
society. The convert is lost to his people ; he becomes a stranger ; all 
ties of relationship are completely severed at the time of baptism. But 
then, from the Hindu point of view this separation is inevitable, for 
when a Hindu becomes a Christian he loses caste. Would this be true 
today as it was a quarter of a century ago, now that caste lines are not 
so rigidly drawn, at least in city areas? Would a Brahman convert to 
Christianity be as completely ostracised today as he was twenty five years 
ago? And twenty five years hence, if Hindu society becomes “‘casteless,”’ 
what then? Would the convert from Hinduism be as totally bereft of 
home and family ? 

But then it is not about the caste folk so much that concern is 
expressed. After all conversions from caste communities are few and 
far between. Fear is expressed about the large groups of low-caste and 
out-caste communities, which have joined the Christian Church. The 
Hindu contention is that these people are not “converted,” but merely 
“proselytized,” because the change of faith is not based on individual 
conviction but group decision. 

lhere is no doubt that in the past the Church in India has grown 
largely through mass conversions. It is also true that where there have 
been group accessions to the Church people have been influenced by 
mixed motives. This, again, is understandable. Economic considera- 


tions and the desire for social advancement have played a decisive part. 
Christian evangelists cannot deny that in preaching the Gospel to the 
underprivileged and the exploited they have drawn attention to the 
possibilities for self-development and social progress which conversion 
to Christianity invariably brought in its wake. 


Just here the Hindu underscores the distinction between conversion 
and proselytism. When he accuses us of proselytism, he refers to: 
(a) unfair methods of propaganda ; (5) the offering of material induce- 
ment as somehow closely bound up with spiritual good ; and, (c) the 
tendency to stress numerical increase by continuous additions. The more 
thoughtful Hindu critics go further in explanation of their point of view 
by declaring that genuine conversion cannot be of the nature of pro- 
selytism if these three objections are carefully avoided. First, conver- 
sion would then be not the result of being swept off one’s feet by high- 
powered propaganda but the consequence of an inner change of religious 
convictions. Secondly, the convert, unlike a proselyte, is not gained by 
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any other than purely religious considerations and the single-hearted 
desire for the spiritual good. Thirdly, in religious conversion we ought 
not to think merely in terms of numbers added to one’s persuasion. 
For the convert, according to the Hindu, should not be persuaded to 
leave the group to which he belongs culturally and socially, but to stay 
in it and continue to live the new life in the old environment. 

On the face of it this view of the Hindu understanding of the differ- 
ence between conversion and proselytism appears reasonable. So much 
so that many Indian Christians are today inclined to take the same 
view. But closer examination would reveal that there is a fundamental 
difference between the Christian and the Hindu understanding of 
(i) the fact of conversion, and (ii) the nature of proselytism. A great 
deal could be done if there was possibility of dispassionate and 
objective conversation on this issue between the Hindu and the 
Christian in India today. Perhaps it is an Indian Christian respon- 
sibility, at the present time, to take courage and explain our 
views on these questions to our Hindu compatriots with sympathy and 
understanding. 

Unfortunately, the present moment, charged as it is by a great deal 
of passion and dogmatism, tends not only to cloud the issue but also 
to make it rather difficult to initiate such a conversation. However, an 
effort to initiate such a conversation should be made by the Christian 


at whatever cost to himself. For in a sense it is he who owes an expla- 


nation, and it is he who is the accused in the matter 

First, we have to make it clear that to us “conversion” and “pro- 
selytism”’ are not so completely different as they are made out to be by 
Hindu leaders. Whereas to the Hindu way of thinking it is possible 
for a Hindu to be converted to the Christian faith and to remain a 
Hindu, to the Christian way of thinking that is an utter impossibility. 
This is due to many reasons. 

When the Hindu talks about a Hindu becoming a Christian by faith 
he is thinking of accepting certain desirable elements of the Christian 
creed, torn out of their setting in the total creed. For instance, the 
Hindu would consider it possible sincerely to accept the Christian ethic, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the religious example of the life of Jesus 
himself, the Christian understanding of particular religious values like 
social justice, worth of the human individual, and the upbuilding of 
true community — and remain a Hindu. Whereas from the Hindu point 


of view such acceptance of foreign religious elements to the original 
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core of the Hindu creed is possible, it is not so to the Christian. For 
what really does happen in all such “syncretism” even within Hinduism 
is that what is taken over, either in part or in whole, is conditioned by 
and subordinated to the basic fundamental truths which provide the 
credal core. It would not be possible for instance for a Hindu, if he 
continues to be a Hindu, to accept the claims of the absolute lordship 
of Jesus Christ in his personal life, for that would be to bring everything 
else under the judgment of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. It would 
not be possible again to continue to be a Hindu and accept the Christian 
teaching about the Church, which again is a fundamental of the Chris- 
tian creed. 

Therefore when a Hindu claims that it is possible for a Hindu to 
accept the Christian faith and continue to be a Hindu he means accept- 
ing not the Christian faith as the Christian understands it, but the Chris- 
tian faith as the Hindu would have it to be. Obviously, it is unfair for 
the Hindu to take upon himself the responsibility of telling the Christian 
what Christianity really is and stands for. No more has the Christian 
the right to tell Hindus what Hinduism is! Of course, any Hindu is 
free to interpret Christianity in any way he likes. He is also free to 
“convert’”’ Christians, if he can make them accept such a Hinduised 
version of Christianity. But for any Hindu to maintain that his inter- 
pretation of Christian fundamentals is the ONLY right understanding of 
the Christian position is improper, to say the least. In fact such an 
attempt is un-Hindu. 

In any case, if Hindus were to succeed in “‘converting,”’ in this sense, 
a number of Indian Christians to such a credal position they also would 
be making “proselytes.”” For certainly such Hindu “converts” from 
Christianity who accept a Hinduised version of Christianity would want 
to go over from the Church, and out of it, either into Hinduism itself 
or some half-way house such as the Brahmo Samaj, or the Theosophical 
Society, or some sort of a Christo-Samaj, a Hindu (but not Indian) 
form of Christianity. And, as a matter of fact, it is also true that Hindus 
who accept more of Christianity or other non-Hindu teachings than 
would accord with the basic fundamentals of Hindu belief have had to 


go out of Hinduism into such half-way houses as the Brahmo Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society. It may be observed at this point that 
just because of such lapses from the Hindu fold into such new sects, 
Hinduism itself has begun to re-emphasize its credal core. One good 
result of such re-emphasis and the re-statement in modern Hinduism has 
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been the steady decline, in more recent times, of these many modern 
**sects’” which at one time were popular. 

In this real sense of the term, “proselytism” has close affinity with 
religious “conversion.”” So much so that to “convert” would be also 
to “proselytize” : the one leads to the other. But if proselytism is taken 
to mean merely making people change their religious affiliation either 
by coercion or by persuasion with the intention only of increasing the 
numbers of adherents of any religious group, then proselytism is not 
only undesirable but it deserves to be condemned as unworthy. The 
history of religions bears abundant testimony to such instances in various 
times, and at various places, of conquering people who have made 
“proselytes” of the people they conquered 

Although in recent history, under British domination, India had no 
reason to complain on this score, the memory of the tragic incidents 
of earlier history persists in the minds of the more ardent Hindu nation- 
alists, and makes it difficult to realize that “conversions” can be by 
free decision of individuals. This difficulty, again, becomes all the 
greater when they are faced by the fact that in many cases of village 


“mass 
action” which is after all characteristic of the social milieu of the Hindu 


Christians the decision is made by individuals in groups, by 


caste structure of feudal society in rural India. The right step for the 
Hindu to take in defence of the mass movement so called is radically 


to change the social structure of the caste system to prevent such “group” 


decisions. This step has already been taken, both from the standpoint 


of social reform and that of political progress. On the one hand, the 
new civic right of adult franchise and, on the other, the declaration that 
India favours a “casteless society’’ have both contributed no little to 
the recognition of the individual’s freedom of decision, not only in 


matters political and social but also whatever concerns religion and 
ethics 


And for us Christians in India it is well to be reminded once again 
of the wise words of Dr. A. G. Hogg 


“In its worst form, proselytism is the effort to get men to join 
our party because it is ours. In its best form, it is the effort to get 
men to join our party because we ourselves believe it to be the right 
party. Evangelization, on the other hand, is the effort to bring men 
to the feet of our Divine Master, leaving it to Him to tell them 


whether to join our party, or some other party, or no party at all.” 
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Problems of Religious Liberty in India 


This leads us to consider the question of religious liberty in India. 

A great deal is made of the guarantee of religious freedom in the 
Indian constitution by Indian Christians. The actual wording of the 
provision, however, does not justify this enthusiasm. The article in the 
constitution does not really provide for freedom to practise, preach and 
propagate one’s particular religion, but religion in general. The Hindu 
understanding of religion being what it is, it will not be surprising if 
this constitutional right is interpreted as referring to essential dharma, 
which is inclusive of all religions, but is not to be limited to any one 
form of it. 

Already there are signs of such meaning being attributed to this 
freedom to propagate religion. Therefore, from the very outset Chris- 
tians in India ought to make sure that no misunderstanding arises out 
of any particular interpretation of this constitutional provision. To do 
this we need to come to grips with the Hindu view that all religions 
are but “forms” of religion, which is obviously how the constitutional 
provision is understood by Hindus. The assumption is that the propa- 
gation of any religion at all is propagation of religion, because it is 
taken for granted that all forms of religion propagated basically conform 
to the essential characteristics of what religion (as the Hindu under- 
stands it) implies. This is where a conflict is bound to arise. Because 
Christianity cannot be brought into the category of the many forms of 
religion which Hinduism would recognize. 

For this Hindu understanding of religion necessarily implies the view 
that all religions are alike. None of them can claim to be wholly true. 
All of them are partially true and partially false. Therefore it is the part 
of wisdom of any individual who wishes to get the most out of religion 
to combine all the values that he would like to conserve for himself by 
putting together as many religions as possible for his own benefit. 
However difficult such a claim may be to others, to the Hindu it is a 
position which is not only reasonable but most natural. Such a position 
does not require people to “come out” of any one religious group and 
“go over” into another. They can stay where they are and benefit by 
all the values they can borrow from other religions. Thus the Hindu 
conception of the “propagation” of religion differs from ours. 

Also, it must be borne in mind that in recent Hindu thinking certain 
fundamentals have come to be recognized as basic to Sanatana Dharma. 
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These fundamentals are all derived from the contention that the essential 
nature of reality is unknowable, and that man’s experience of the true 
nature of God is always partial until the true knowledge of his complete 
identity with the ultimate Brahman dawns on his consciousness and 
with it disappears all sense of difference. In such mystic apprehension, 
consciousness of individual existence is lost, the individual being com- 
pletely absorbed in the one and only reality. This dogma has gained 
rapid ground in Hindu life and thought of recent times. It is this truth 
which is “propagated” as religion in modern India. It is preached in 
many forms to suit the different types of intelligence prevailing in town 
and in village. Religious liberty, from the standpoint of the secular 
State, does not question the truth or otherwise of the religion propa- 
gated. What the state should provide for is the freedom to propagate 
any religion at all, whether true or false. 


Hindu idea of “tolerance” and Christian demand for “liberty” 


Our Hindu friends are frequently complaining that Christians in 
India are not able to appreciate and profit by the “tolerance” which 
has all along been a characteristic of Hindu religious theory and practice. 
Here again there seems to be need for mutual discussion based on a 
real encounter of the two faiths. The Hindu conception of religious 
tolerance is based upon the Hindu evaluation of all religions as relatively 
true, and this assumption to the Hindu seems so reasonable that he 
cannot understand how others can question the validity of this dogma 
The Christian, on the other hand, is not asking for such “tolerance,” 
but the religious liberty to “propagate” his faith as resting upon the 
revelation of God in Christ which he believes is once for all and for all 
times, both unique and perfect, delivered unto the saints. The real 
point in this issue is that in India we have to concede as Hindus that 
true religious tolerance cannot be limited by any dogma, even if that 
dogma be that “‘all religions lead to the same goal” and the Christian 
will have to make it clear beyond all doubt that the religious liberty he 
pleads for is not only for himself but for people of all faiths, and demon- 
strate that in actual practice such liberty to “profess, practise, and 
propagate” one’s faith need not lead to any activity which may be 
described as “‘antinational” or as in any way a breach of peace and 
order. 


The only criteria that weigh with the state are those based on con- 


siderations of law and order. In other words, no religion may propagate 
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ideas which are contrary to the law of the land. No religion may pro- 
pagate ideas and practices which lead to public disorder. The state is 
responsible for maintaining just and peaceful relations among the 
people who constitute it. If any religion were to create conditions in 
any locality where the people of the state find that because of these ideas 
unrest has resulted, then the Government is forced to interfere in the 
name of law and order. 

It is interesting that in more recent statements made by national 
leaders the charge that is brought against the Christian evangelist is not 
that he is violating the provisions of religious liberty, but that he is 
creating situations where the Government is constrained to interfere in 
order to restore and maintain law and order. This shifts the ground of 
controversy to another field altogether. The charge would now be that 
the preaching of the gospel results in attitudes which question the State’s 
methods and needs of maintaining law and order. This is a somewhat 
subtle charge, but it has to be met. In the first place, it must be pointed 
out that Christian conscience derives its imperative from the higher 
laws of justice and righteousness which are based upon the Christian 
understanding of God and His dealings with men. Here the claim is 
for freedom of conscience. Such freedom would necessarily give the 
Christian the right to question any act of government, on the one hand, 
and on the other, to take issue with prevailing disorder in contemporary 
social life. This is because Christian standards apply not only to the 
individual in isolation, but to the individual in all his relations with his 
fellowmen. Here is another difficulty which arises out of the Hindu 
conception of religion as purely a private possession on the one hand, 
and of society as organized according to certain traditional patterns 
which may not be questioned because they have come down through 
centuries as a treasured possession. In part, the nationalist Govern- 
ment’s inability at the moment to understand the good work of Chris- 
tian missionaries in tribal areas is due to this characteristic Hindu view 
of religion and society. 

But more than all these we must take account of the fact that the 
Hindu never had any clear conception of what is described as “propa- 


gating one’s faith.” In fact, any such propagation is an alien concept 
to Hinduism. True, in Indian religious history there have been instances 
from the days of Buddha, where there had been propagation of religions, 
but it may rightly be said that only since the new religious awakening in 
Hindu India, which may be dated in modern times as from the middle 
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of the nineteenth century, has the idea of propagating Hinduism begun 
to take hold on the Hindu mind. Obviously, it all began as a counter- 
move against Christian evangelism. The intention was to prevent 
large numbers of Hindus going over into the Christian fold. In fact 
this defensive mood in propagation still persists in Hindu thinking. It 
was Only later that the idea also became current that something should 
be done to recover those that had gone out of the Hindu fold. And 
later still, the idea gained ground, that something may also be done to 
win over people of other faiths to Hinduism. In the process of these 
three stages which the Hindu understanding of propagation of religion 
has gone through there has been a great deal of confusion, which still 
persists. 


The Christian responsibility 


This cursory survey of the field might well conclude with a few 
observations which directly concern us in India now. We need seriously 
to take to heart what is virtually a suspicion, almost a fear, in the minds 
of our Hindu kinsmen about us Christians. Is it not a Christian respon- 
sibility to allay these fears ? This does not mean a policy of conciliation 
which may amount to compromising on fundamentals. But it does 
mean a real effort, and a difficult one to begin with, to break down the 
walls of separation that seem to be rising up between the Hindus and 
their Christian brethren in India. A generation ago Christian laymen 
like S. K. Rudra, Narayan Vaman Tilak, K. T. Paul, S. K. Datta, 
B. L. Rallia Ram made it part of their Christian duty to recover and 
establish close ties of kinship, and those ties now seem to be loosening 


We need to ask ourselves whether it is true that as Christians in 


India we are still living secluded lives, cut off from the rest of the people, 


having little in common with those among whom we live. Is there still 
something of the “mission compound mentality” among us? What are 
the factors that make it difficult in a rapidly changing Indian society 
for the Indian Christian to fit into the new social fabric in the making ? 
Are our religious beliefs and practices, our insistence on evangelistic 
activity, the main causes for the widening cleavage between Christians 
and Hindus today? These also are some of the questions for which 
we must find answers. 

We might look in three directions to find answers for some of these 


questions. One is along the line of what we call “Indianization” of the 
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Church. Until now we have been thinking of it in terms of administra- 
tion, control and personnel. That is because we are looking at the issue 
very much in terms of the political change that was coming over the 
country in the past two generations. The issue has now shifted from 
emphasis on the external set-up of government to the inner workings 
of the spirit in which control is exercised and the ends to which it is 
directed. The country itself is going through the throes of this revolu- 
tionary change which began with our independence. In the government 
of India the replacing of Englishmen by Indians in places of authority 
was only the beginning of the process of “Indianization” ; but the Indian 
Church seems to think that this is the end ! 

Secondly, we need to enter more fully into the new phase of our 
national development than we did in the previous one. Our contribu- 
tion in the struggle for independence was comparatively little, but now 
that we are in the midst of a social revolution the Indian Christian must 
identify himself with the currents of thought and action that are at 
work in the country to effect changes in the very structure of Indian 
society to accord with our ideals of economic justice, democratic order, 
human rights and true community. There are areas of need where we 
can enter with genuine Christian concern and a sense of social respon- 
sibility — in fundamental education, in rural uplift, land reclamation, 
community projects, labour welfare and the like — and show by more 
than words that the Christian attitude to Hinduism is consonant with 
close identification with the country’s interests. 

Thirdly, we must take steps to meet the charge that the Church is 
not yet rooted in the soil of the country. It still continues to be exotic, 
a hot-house plant, protected from the native air rather than nourished 
by it. At one time we used to resent being described as “native Chris- 
tians,”’ but the times now demand that we seek to become native in the 
real sense of that word —so out-thinking, out-living and out-dying 
those who are of this country that is ours and theirs, that they come to 
realize that the Christian attitude to other faiths wells out of the pro- 


found conviction that “God is in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self.” 
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THe Hoty SYNOD OF THI 
RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN 
ECCLESIASTICAL RELATIONS 
5 Rue Tschisky, Moscow 34 


30th December 1955 


To the President of the World 
Council of Churches, Bishop 
Orro DIBELIUS 


To the Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


To the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, 
Dr. WILLIAM ADOLF Visser ’T Hoort 


Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, Mr. General Secretary, 


In sending Christian greetings through you to the respected leaders of 
the ecumenical movement and its central organisations, it is first of all my 
duty to convey to you personally, as well as to the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, the heartfelt gratitude of His All-Holiness 
the Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, Alexei, and the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, for the communication dated August Sth 
of this year which was sent in reply to our letter of February last, containing 
the opinion of the Russian Orthodox Church on some of the resolutions 
of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 

The time in which we live is favourable for mutual contact among Christ- 
ians. Therefore in replying to your letter I should first of all like to testify 
to the desirability of such mutual contact. Indeed I would speak of the 


duty which obliges us, in the spirit of apostolic zeal, to glorify God and to 


use the time for the purpose of knowing one another better, not only in 
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those things which divide us, but mainly in those things which we possess 
in common and in which we are spiritually akin. Convinced of our mutual 
longing for Christ, the Saviour of the world, we seek to fulfil everything 
He has commanded us. The Russian Orthodox Church does not cease its 
efforts in this direction, through lively exchange of letters with Christian 
communities of many countries and through mutual visits. She discusses 
with them the problems of the development of relationships between the 
different Christian Churches and communities, as well as questions con- 
cerning the participation and role of Christians in the defence of peace. All 
this is in accord with the ideas expressed in your letter. 


In what way can we conceive of our collaboration in the matter of Christ- 
ian unity? I think that in this respect particularly blessed consequences 
could result from the fellowship of Christians of different denominations, 
including participants of the ecumenical movement, with the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the realm of the defence of peace. We are convinced that mutual 
efforts directed towards the realisation of the great aim of a durable peace 
on earth would be the best way to express in life our Christian belief, and 
to come to a common mind. We also have the strong hope that the World 
Council of Churches, following the command of our Lord and Saviour, 
will in this holy concern contribute to the unity of Christians. 

The letter to which I reply speaks of the search for ways in which the 
World Council of Churches can engage in Christian activity in the establish- 
ment of peace, justice and freedom. In this connection, its resolutions deserve 
attention, which are an appeal to the governments of the great powers for 
disarmament, for the prohibition of atomic weapons, for the peaceful use 
of atomic energy and the exchange of material and spiritual values. The 
Russian Orthodox Church also does not slacken her efforts in this direction, 
and therefore it is a pleasure for us to see in that détente in international 
relations which has found expression in the spirit of Geneva, good fruits 
of our common efforts. Nevertheless, in spite of these positive results, the 
aim of our common action remains as yet unachieved, because the armaments 
race continues, the stocks of atomic weapons grow, Germany and Korea 
remain divided. This means that mistrust continues to fetter the goodwill 
of those government leaders on whom depends the peaceful solution of the 
above-mentioned problems. Therefore everything is not yet done to strengthen 
peace, and therefore we Christians cannot stand aloof from that great task, 
nor can we weaken our efforts in that direction. 

We believe that in the most pressing questions of our time — the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of peace — we will approach a blessed result if 
we stand on the ground of Christian love which draws us into fellowship. 
Therefore we welcome the desire of the World Council of Churches to have 
more cordial relations with the Russian Orthodox Church. 
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As to the development of what you call in your letter an active Christian 
fellowship, the proposal of the World Council of Churches to have a personal 
encounter of its representatives with leading members of the Russian Orthodox 
Church can only be welcomed, as collaboration in matters of love and peace 
promises to lead us to mutual understanding. 

We have received a copy of the full report of the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in Evanston. We thank you for sending 
it, and are studying it with due attention ; we intend to write to you in due 
time on the questions which are dealt with in it. 

With brotherly love in Christ on behalf of His All-Holiness the Patriarch 
and the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church 


(Signed) Nicotal, Metropolitan of Krutitzy and Kolomna, 
Member of the Holy Synod 


THE SEVENTEENTH QUADRENNIAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT IN THE U.S.A. 


On December 27, 1955, about 3500 students invaded Athens, a small 
university town in the southern part of Ohio, in order to participate in a 6-day 
conference on the ecumenical mission of the Church 

The conference represented the 17th Quadrennial of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in the United States. Back in the latter part of the 19th century, 
at a time when the missionary movement was expanding, the SCM was 
founded with the purpose awakening Christian students to their missionary 
responsibility and bringing as many among them as possible to commit 
themselves to full-time service in the missionary branch of their churches 
About twenty thousand have since entered the churches’ missions, and it 
is needless to stress that they have profoundly affected the growth of the 
missionary movement in the whole world 

But the SVM also significantly contributed to the thinking of the churches 
in regard to mission, and its Quadrennials thereby have played a pioneering 
role. The Conference in Athens on the ecumenical mission of the Church 
was no exception to it. 


Why ecumenical mission’? Many students who came to the conference 


had this question in mind. The ecumenical movement, which partly grew 


out of the missionary movement, is leading many churches to a basic revision 
of their missionary concept and has caused them to call for a “new day”’ 
in the mission of the Church. Mission can no longer be regarded as a one- 
way process with a sending and a receiving agency. It must be a common 
responsibility and concern among the churches throughout the world. Further- 
more, mission can no longer be limited to some parts of the world. It is 
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equally important and urgent in the territory of the “older churches” as 
it is in the countries of the “younger churches.” The mission of the Church 
is universal or, to quote from one of the preparatory books for the conference, 
it is “the whole church bringing the whole gospel to the whole world.” (Shock 
and Renewal, compiled by Keith Bridston). 


The whole Church — this concern was already taken seriously in the 
preparation of the conference. If it was going to be an ecumenical conference 
it could not be planned only by Americans. Thus the Rev. M. A. Thomas 
of India was asked to come to the U.S. several months prior to the conference 
ir. order to assist in the planning and to serve as co-secretary of the conference. 
The same concern for wholeness was expressed in the composition of the 
delegations. 1300 of the 3500 students were non-Americans, representing 


90 different nations. It was probably the heaviest concentration of non- 
American students ever seen in this country. 

The international character of the conference appeared not only in number 
but also in the content of the conference. Viewpoints and concerns from the 
various parts of the world were constantly voiced in the daily morning and 
evening platform addresses, the 200 bible discussion groups, the 35 area 
forums, and the 85 or more fireside discussions. Everyone there was on 
an equal footing, and the 140 students from India could feel that it was 
“their’’ conference as well as the 1500 Americans. 

The conference dealt with the ecumenical mission to “the whole world” 
under the theme: “Revolution and Reconciliation.”” The mission of the 
Church is a mission in and to this world, the world of today which is a world 
in revolution. The revolution was described in many ways and it became 
quite clear that it takes different forms in different parts of the world: the 
striving for political independence in Africa and Asia, racial tensions in 
South Africa, the changing social pattern in South America, the economic 
race in the United States, tensions in the middle East, the intellectual vacuum 
in post-war Europe, etc. The appeal which communism makes in these 
various situations, was seriously considered. 

Many students had never looked at the world in this way. They were 
troubled to find themselves in a world in turmoil where old patterns were 
breaking up without new patterns in sight. But their horizons were widened, 
their view was sharpened for the interrelatedness of many things that happen 
in different continents. If the Church’s mission was to be relevant to this 
world, it could not concern itself exclusively with one part of it. 

What is the mission of the Church to this world ? or in terms of the quo- 
tation mentioned earlier: what is the content of the “whole gospel’’ which 
the Church has to bring? This was, of course, the central question in the 
conference. A whole host of questions came up as we wrestled with this 
issue. How is God active in the events of history? What does the lordship 
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of Christ mean in relation to revolution? How can we say that a certain 
historical event represents God’s judgement upon that particular group 
of people ? 


As we tried to formulate the content of the Church’s mission, recon- 
ciliation became the key word. However, the temptation had to be avoided 
to see the gospel of reconciliation merely as a gospel of good will which 
ignores the existence of active powers in the revolutionary situation and 
contends that if only people would be more open-minded, more patient and 


more friendly with each other, the revolution would actually not be necessary 


Revolution, on this view, is considered as basically evil, and the duty of 


the Christian is to avoid it wherever possible 


As we tried to discover the fundamental meaning of reconciliation by 
studying the book of Jeremiah and Paul’s letter to the Ephesians, we found 
that the gospel of reconciliation actually represents a revolution in itself 
It is the revolution under Christ, initiated by His incarnation, His death 
and resurrection. He has entered this world in order to transform it. The 
mission of the Church, therefore, is not to call for the abolition of the revo- 
lution in the world, but to enter it and to overcome it by and through the 
transforming power of Christ 

It is good to recognise the universality of the Church’s mission, to look 
over the whole world situation, and to find out what the gospel means in 
relation to it. But all this will do no good, unless we recognize at the same 
time that, from the moment when we start talking about this ecumenical 
mission, we are asked to commit ourselves totally to this task. The ecumenical 
mission is universal also in that it cannot be carried out by a few specialized 
missionaries after the job has been discussed and defined by some other 
people. Rather as we start thinking about it, we are already on the way 
toward that commitment. That does not mean that everyone should become 
a professional missionary, but it does mean that mission is in fact our real 
profession in the sense that there is nothing more important to do for the 
Christian. Mission must not just be a part of our life. The contrary must 
be said. Our life, our daily work, our family life, our leisure time must all 
be part of the great mission of the Church. The chief goal of a Christian 
is not to be a doctor, or lawyer, an engineer or even a minister. It can only 
be secondary to the primary goal of Christ's mission in this world 

And whoever is going to commit himself to this mission, must be 
prepared for sacrifices and denial. It may mean the sacrifice of our profes 
sional and social ambitions as students, our prejudices, or even our political 
and theological positions. For we are following Christ who sacrificed Himself 
to the uttermost 

The realization of the personal implications of the ecumenical mission 


did not happen at once to the students in Athens, nor was it there fully at 


22 
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the close of the conference. This cannot be expected even of the best con- 
ference. But there was certainly a very significant beginning among many 
of the participants, and the conference in Athens must be looked at as a 
beginning. True, it was in many ways a climax, it was significant in itself, 
it was by itself a part of revolution and reconciliation, as when the Japanese 
and the Korean students met on the last day for a joint prayer meeting. But 
essentially it could only be a start, the opening of a door through which 
we must go out into the venture of the ecumenical mission. In the closing 
worship M. A. Thomas told us that we have to risk this leap of faith, “we” 
at Athens, but actually “we” all over the world, students and churches alike. 
The whole Church must enter the “new day” of the ecumenical mission 
for the sake of the whole world 


THOMAS WIESER 


Copies of earlier issues of 


THE ECUMENICAL REVIEW 
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The Secretary 

The Ecumenical Review The Ecumenical Review 
World Council of Churches World Council of Churches 
17 Route de Malagnou 156 Fifth Avenue 

GENEVA (Switzerland) NEW YORK 10, N.Y. (U.S.A.) 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Tranquebar 1706-1956 


In 1706 a young German missionary arrived in Tranquebar. His coming 
inaugurated a new era in Christian missions. But he could not know this. He 
stood all alone before the strange world of Hinduism with no other equipment 
than his simple Christian faith 

In January 1956 in that same town, which had not changed a great deal, 
a long procession of leaders from many churches of India and of other Asian 
or Western countries, preceded by an impressive elephant, moved out of the 
church toward the pandal in which Dr. Rajah Manikam was to be consecrated 
as the first Indian bishop of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church, and in 


which the 250th anniversary of the beginning of Protestant Missions in India 


was to be celebrated. There was indeed reason to rejoice in all that the preaching 


of the Gospel had wrought since the days of Ziegenbalg. At the large meetings 
in Tranquebar and Madras representatives of Church and state expressed their 
gratitude for all that Christian missions had done for India. At the same time 
no one who listened carefully to the speeches — particularly to the speeches 
made by governmental representatives — could come away with the feeling 
that the battle for the freedom of the missionary cause had been won. For the 
generous appreciation of the contribution of missions was sometimes accom- 
panied by the warning that in the new situation missions should confine themselves 
to their educational, social and medical tasks and cease their attempts to convert 
non-Christians to the Christian faith. In other words the situation in which we 
find ourselves to-day is not so very different from that which Ziegenbalg faced 
in 1706. The “world” in India (and of course the “world” in other countries 
and continents) does not understand that the servants of the Lord Jesus Christ 
are called to bring his Gospel to every creature. And so the battle goes on 

It was fitting that the consecration of Dr. Manikam, the first East Asia 
secretary of the IMC and the WCC, took place in an ecumenical setting. We 
owe it to him that the Asian Churches have entered into far closer relations with 
each other than ever existed before. In his new task as bishop of his church 
he will no doubt continue to share his rich experience with other churches and 


to give leadership to the ecumenical movement. 


The World Council discovers Australia and New Zealand 


It may seem inappropriate to speak of ““discovering’’ Australia and New Zeal 
and, when the churches of these countries have played a very real part in the life of 
the World Council since its beginning. But for nearly all members of the Execut- 


ive this was their first visit to Australia and New Zealand and so their experience 
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had all the charm of newness. The Australians and New Zealanders seemed 
to enjoy being discovered. At the same time they made their own discoveries. 
They learned that the message of the ecumenical movement is not adequately 
delivered by one voice, but only by a harmony of voices. And they learned 
that what is at stake in the ecumenical movement is not just the cooperation 
of the churches, but their fundamental renewal. 

For the Executive Committee itself it was a happy and deeply satisfying 
experience to be used in many cities as a team with a common pastoral task. 
We were no longer a mere committee ; we were a band of messengers of good 
tidings. And this was bound to have its positive effect on our common work. 

A special word of appreciation is due to the officers of the Australian Council 
for the World Council of Churches and of the National Council of Churches 
in New Zealand for the remarkable way in which they prepared for this encounter 
between World Council leaders and many tens of thousands of Christians in 
their countries. 

An important new development in the churches of Australia and New Zealand 
is that they have become very eager to enter into the closest possible contact 
with the churches in Asia. Many go so far as to say : “we belong to Asia.” 
During the visit of the Executive Committee a special conference on Asian 
problems was held in Melbourne. And the churches of Australia and New Zealand 
desire to be related to any new structure which may be decided upon by the 
Asian Churches. There remains of course a real problem, for a real identification 
with Asia would have very farreaching consequences for Australia and New 
Zealand and for the Asian countries. But the existence of this concern and 


the fact that the Christians are pioneering in this realm is a most positive element 
in the ecumenical and international situation. Australia and New Zealand may 
be called to play an important réle as bridge-builders between Asia and the West. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee in Australia 


If further proof were needed of the faithfulness of the members of the Executive 
Committee it was surely given by their attendance at a meeting which for most 
of them meant considerable expense in time and energy. During the first days 
they were joined by representatives of the member churches in Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaya and Indonesia. This was all the more important since a good 
deal of time was given to the discussion of World Council policy with regard 
to East Asia and more particularly to the widening of the scope of activity of 
the East Asia Secretariat. A first preliminary discussion of the question where 
the third Assembly of the Council should be held led to the expression of a 
unanimous desire to hold that Assembly in Asia, and specific proposals were 
worked out to be submitted to the Central Committee. 

The committee approved the action which had been taken with regard to 
the tragic events affecting the life of the Christians in Turkey and decided to 
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support the Ecumenical Patriarchate in its just demands for adequate com- 
pensation and for guarantees against a recurrence of the events of September 1955 
A strong resolution was adopted protesting against the closing of the Protestant 
Theological Seminary in Madrid by the Spanish authorities. Another resolution 
commends the positive leadership which the churches in the U.S.A. and the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. are giving with regard 


to desegregation and to assistance to certain pastors who have endured hardship 


as a result of their efforis to give effect to the decisions of the Supreme Court 

The two themes chosen for the meeting of the Central Committee in Hungary 
are : “*Proselytism and Religious Liberty” and “The Churches and the building 
of a responsible international society.” The first of these will provide an oppor- 
tunity to deal with a problem which is of fundamental importance for the relations 
between the member churches in the World Council. The second will provide 
an opportunity to deal constructively with the grave issues of the present inter- 
national situation 


East Asia meetings in Bangkok 


Bangkok, which had been host to the 1949 conference at which the East Asia 
Secretariat was set up, was in February and March once again the centre of 
Asian ecumenical activities 

Two simultaneous conferences, one of teachers and one of students, con 
centrated on theological education in East Asia. It became clear that, in spite 
of its crucial significance for the life of the churches, theological education 
in this part of the world has not had that support of the churches and missions 
concerned which it deserves to have. It is difficult to see how the East Asia 
churches can produce the leadership which they need for the great evangelistic 
task in the modern Asia as long as the seminaries have to struggle with inadequate 
man-power, inadequate libraries, inadequate financial support 

Ecumenical cooperation between the various seminaries is complicated by the 
fact that with regard to teaching methods, curriculum and theological orientation 
each represents so largely the specific tradition of the particular Western country 
to which it has been most closely related. The task of the future is not to reject 
these traditions, but to seek to conserve in them what is most relevant to the 
specific needs of the Asian churches and so to work out a more truly indigenous 
theology. There are those who are impatient since the working out of a theology 
wholly rooted in the Asian soil takes so much time, but it should be remembered 
that such a theology cannot be constructed in the study or in the classroom ; 
it must be the product of decisive experience in the life of the Church as it seeks 
to meet the challenge of its environment 

Another important meeting in Bangkok was the informal consultation con- 
cerning the form which the cooperation between the churches and councils 


in Asia should have in the future. There were two reasons why this consultation 
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was necessary. The first is that we have come to the end of the first period 
of the East Asia Secretariat. Dr. Manikam has laid strong foundations for 
the future. But the time has now come to ask whether the mandate given to 
this Secretariat should be modified. The other reason was the setting up of 
the Asia Council on Ecumenical Mission, the main purpose of which is to stim- 
ulate and facilitate the interchange of church workers between the churches 
in Asia. At the consultation it became clear that the desire for closer relations 
and more effective cooperation between the Asian churches is very general. 
Many churches in Asia are already engaged in evangelistic activity outside 
their own countries. There is a widespread conviction that the time has come 
for the churches in Asia to bear a larger share of responsibility for the evan- 
gelisation of Asia. But to the question as to the precise form which inter-church 
cooperation should take in Asia very different answers are being given. It was 
therefore decided to propose to the WCC and IMC to call in 1957 a repre- 
sentative conference of the member churches of the WCC and the member 
councils of the IMC in Asia, and several plans were drawn up which are to 
be submitted to the churches and councils for their consideration with the hope 
that the 1957 conference will take a final decision. It was striking that every 
single participant in the consultation agreed on the two principles that the plan 
to be worked out should be such as to enable all churches and councils in Asia 


which are members of the IMC and the WCC to participate, and that nothing 


should be done to weaken the existing relationships between the world bodies 
and the churches in Asia. 


In Memoriam 

Pierre Maury of France who passed away in January will especially be 
remembered as a true pastor. He had been an active member of the Central 
Committee and made substantial contributions to many ecumenical meetings. 
But his “charisma” was that of the father in God who saw every man and every 
woman as a person in need of spiritual help. There are men and women in many 
countries to whom he has given precisely that word of encouragement or con- 
solation which made all the difference. We need such men if we are to remain 
spiritually alive in a world of committees and memoranda. 

Wilhelm Menn was one of the oldest, most faithful and best informed ecu- 
menical workers in Germany. During the days of the church conflict and of 
the second world war he had kept in the closest touch with the ecumenical 
movement. Later as leader of the “Oekumenische Centrale” he became the 
trustworthy interpreter of the ecumenical movement to the churches of Germany. 
This included an immense amount of translation of ecumenical volumes, reports 
and documents. But it included also deep and original reflections on the funda- 
mental problems of ecumenical life. We think of him with gratitude as a man 
who did not ask more than an opportunity to serve a cause in which he believed 
profoundly. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


COUTURIER IN RETROSPECT 


A LA MEMOIRE DE L’ABBE PAUL CouTURIER, TEMOIGNAGES, by VARIOUS 
HANDS. Emmanuel Vitte, Lyon, 1954, 204 pp. Fr. fr. 450 


The last pages of this collection of tributes to Couturier evoke his memory 


in an almost tangible form. They record a series of questions put to him, 
and his answers. Here he speaks for himself from the dead with the wise 
precision his friends have been describing in their memoirs : 

“Your preferred quality? Audacious prudence. What kind of person is 
most repugnant to you? Somebody satisfied. What would you most like 
to be? What I haven't been and should have been. What is the most surpris- 
ing thing you have met? A humble man. What are the best things in this 
world? The deep silent life of forest and tabernacle.” 

The Abbé Couturier’s late call, from his earlier task as teacher of natural 
science to the labour of prayer and love that marked his later years, 1s 
reflected in his assertion of the unity of nature and sacrament in Christ. 
The impression emerging from all that his friends write of him is of a man 
distinct from the “typical ecumenical figures.” Couturier was not, tech- 
nically, a theologian, not a prince of hierarchy or cloister, not a great traveller, 
not a commanding orator. He is to be visualised walking through the rambling 
grey streets of Lyon, or sitting in his modest room writing thousands of 
letters — discerning, clear, tender — or framing the names of many “separated 
brothers” in his daily mass. When we see him like this we are perhaps ashamed 
of the large official pretensions of our current ecumenism. We are reminded 
that great changes in the Church often follow “the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man.” 

Couturier expected such changes in every fold of the One Flock, including 
his own. Many of the contributors to this symposium praise his formula 
for intercession. They are grateful that he opened the way for them to inter- 
cede together for unity “in Christ’s way and in His time.” They have been 
liberated from the constricting “foregone conclusion” implicit in an Octave 
of Prayer for return to the Holy See, which did violence to honestly won 
perceptions concerning the nature of authority and truth. Couturier’s 
achievement here was certainly remarkable, but more remarkable is the 
resultant atmosphere of fraternal gentleness produced by his change of 
emphasis. Nothing in any tradition can be treated with negative contempt 
in such a climate. Yet nothing is valued too highly for reasons of sentiment. 
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All Christian history can be contemplated without regret or illusion and 
submitted to the Coming Christ who makes all things new — even in the 
Church. Couturier’s startling clairvoyance as to the consequence, his personal 
elucidation of what never became wholly clear at Evanston, is conveyed in 


his words : “In the day when India, China, Africa, will have thought through 
and lived out the message of Christ, when in the Church, in equal or greater 
numbers, influence and sanctity, the peoples of Asia and Africa will stand 
side by side with the peoples of old Europe and young America, many things 
will have changed in the Catholic Church, though she herself, in herself, 
will not have changed.” It is a long view, an open view. It unveils a future 
irradiated by the Day of Christ. 

The contributions to this moving book are all from members of Couturier’s 
“invisible monastery.”” Father Maurice Villain’s illuminating biographical 
introduction is followed by the oration delivered by Cardinal Gerlier of 
Lyon at Couturier’s funeral. Pastor Rosendal writes as a Catholic within 
the Church of Sweden. Monseigneur Chevrot, the last Roman Catholic 
contributor, is followed by a letter of appreciation from the Patriarch of 
Antioch. Professor Alivisatos, Professor Zander and Professor Kovalevsky 
write from the side of Orthodoxy. The Anglican contributions are from 
Dom Benedict Ley of Nashdom Abbey, the Rev. H. Brandreth of Paris, 
and Maisie Spens. There are three memoirs from Reformed pastors : Richard 
Baumlin, Roger Schutz and Jean de Saussure. 

What are the prospects of the Abbé Couturier’s movement three years 
after his death ? 

The continued growth of his Week of Prayer under the guidance of Father 
Michalon in Lyon demonstrates that this was no sporadic cult surrounding 
a single personality. God the Spirit disseminates love and selfless service 
even further through death. The number of Roman Catholic ecumenists 
continues to extend in many countries. As they meet Protestants and Orthodox, 
new questions are raised on all sides of the dividing lines. 

Protestants, who are traditionally the defenders of “grace alone,” begin 
to ask whether the greatest gift of grace is not the work of prayer. Have 
they lost the primacy of prayer? Has it been kept for them by some of their 
Roman Catholic brothers, who seem to do little but pray as yet, but pray 
so selflessly and deeply ? 

Roman Catholics, in their turn, sometimes look wistfully towards the 
growth of common service and mutual comprehension in the non-Roman 
churches. They would like to be in it. They are forced to ask new questions 
about the meaning of our common baptism into the name of the Trinity, 
about the possible extent of their “vestigia’’ of the Church when these are 
made manifest at the Last Day, about the positive réles of Protestantism 
and Orthodoxy in the divine economy of history. 
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Such questions are unsettling on both sides. The Abbé Couturier was 
an unsettling person. It is good for the World Council of Churches and the 


Church of Rome, as indeed for all churches, that his spiritual children should 


continue his work. All Christian institutions need his ecumenism of hope, 
his “audacious prudence” and his patient love 


JOHN GARRETT 
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FLew and Rupert E. Davies. Lutterworth Press, London, 1950, 159 pp. 
5s. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1954, 159 pp. $1,75 

CrEeDO ECCLESIAM. VON DER KiRCHE Heute, edited by Dir EVANGELISCHE 
MICHAELSBRUDERSCHAFT. Johannes Stauda-Verlag, Kassel, 1955. 75 pp 
DM. 3.80 


THE CHURCH OF THE New TESTAMENT, by L. G. CHAMPION. The Carey 
Kingsgate Press, London, 1951, 135 pp. 7s 6d 


’ Readers of 


this journal have been reminded frequently enough that this is the basic and 


How can we understand the true nature of the Church‘ 


unresolved question confronting persons who think seriously about the 
ecumenical movement 

No single book has resolved this complex question, nor have all the extant 
books on the subject done so together. Yet there is a discernible and significant 
progress towards solution, namely towards a more adequate and truly ecu 
menical doctrine of the Church’s nature. Each of the numerous books on 
this subject brings the movement of thought to a new stage. And each book 
represents one of the various avenues of approach to the question. These 
six recent publications illustrate this variety. Dr. Best engages in a thorough 
exegesis of the Body of Christ in the light of contemporary scholarship 


Professor Knox examines the evidence of the New Testament and the early 
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fathers concerning the unity of the Church. A historical survey of an im- 
portant half-century of Anglican thought is the contribution of Principal 
Woodhouse. In an apologetic context, the defence of Protestantism is presented 
by Principal Flew and Mr. Davies. Then a group of churchmen in Germany 
speak of the Church’s need for recovery of its wholeness in the present time. 
Finally, Professor Champion takes the pedagogical approach by interpreting 
the essential elements of the witness of the New Testament concerning the 
Church. 

Most valuable of the six books is One Body in Christ. The author’s careful 
investigation of the New Testament’s teaching about Jesus Christ’s relation 
to His people is scholarly but not obscure, systematic but not artificially 
schematic. 

As Christian theologians devote increasing attention today to problems 
of christology, the need for exacting and valid exegesis of relevant passages 
becomes apparent. What is the meaning of the terms “in Christ”, “with 
Christ,” “the new creation,”’ the “Bride’’ and “Body of Christ” ? Too often 
these are interpreted according to presuppositions of popular and variable 
theological tendencies. Biblical passages are thus used to support beliefs 
already held rather than explored for their pristine meaning. Appeal to the 
same passages is made on behalf of widely varying concepts of the Church. 
The Quaker and the Catholic have the same Holy Scriptures. But can we 
be so relativistic as to think that there is insufficient consistency in the truth 
of biblical revelation as the basis and norm for the faith of the Church ? 
Confessing belief in the Holy Spirit’s inner testimony of the truth of the 
Bible, dare we then give up the hope of learning what is essential in God’s 
purpose for the Church? It is not expectation of knowing all truth, but 
dissatisfaction with the present conflicting claims to even very partial truth, 
which prompts us to ever-renewed theological enquiry. Best’s book is an 
example of the best quality of such seeking in the realm of the meaning of 
the Christian community. 

In agreement with many leading biblical scholars of our day, Best, a 
Reformed theologian, finds the distinctive genius of Christian faith to lie 
in the corporateness of Christ. Christian community depends not upon the 
numerous believers’ common loyalty to Christ, but upon their very real 
participation in His life. The faith of the individual in Christ is indispensable, 
but is never adequate or complete if isolated from the Church. Jesus’ words 
in the Fourth Gospel and Paul’s in his letters seek continually to express 
this relationship of the community to and in Christ. Plain prose cannot 
convey the meaning, so various figures of speech are employed. These all 
point to a kind of “racial solidarity”’ like that expressed in the Old Testament 
idea of “corporate personality.” But with the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
there is a new kind of corporateness, both more intensive in internal bonds 
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of fellowship and more inclusive as extended to all men without natural 
distinctions. Best concludes that the biblical images are not individually 
sufficient to convey the sense of this community. They are all “interlocked, 
and each reveals some aspect of the fundamental reality of the union between 
Christ and the Church” (p. 185). Further, he concludes, the various metaphors 
always serve the double purpose of explicating the organic unity of Christ 
and the Church, on the one hand, and His distinctness from the Church 
as its Lord and Head, on the other. Thus are avoided the two false extremes, 
which are widely held even so: either the separation of the Church from 
the living, risen Christ, or the virtual identification of the Church with Him 

It is, inevitably, with the image of the Body that the writer deals at greatest 
length, and just here the strongest exception will be taken by some readers 
to his interpretation. For he holds that the “Body of Christ” is not used 
“realistically and ontologically” in the New Testament, but “metaphorically 
By this judgement he clashes with certain others who have written on soma 
Christou, notably with J. A. T. Robinson, who claims that “it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate ihe materialism and crudity of Paul's doctrine of 
the Church as literally now the resurrection body of Christ” (The Body, 
1952, p. 51). This disagreement is no petty quibbling over usage of words, 
but a struggle with the fundamental question of the identity, unity, mission 
and destiny of the Church. While Best is unwilling to say that the “Body” 
is merely a metaphor, he cannot honestly say it is more than one. Thus the 
continuing tension within Christian thought 

Dr. Best has not solved the mystery of the Body. But he has admirably 
fulfilled his intention, expressed in the preface, of contributing to the ecu 
menical studies on this question as carried on by the Faith and Order 
Commission. 

One of the scholars who participates in these studies on Christ and the 
Church is John Knox, a Methodist, of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
His book is a stimulating appraisal of tendencies of thought on the Church 
in the first two centuries. Neither too scholarly to frighten laymen, nor too 
popular to be ignored by experts, the book deserves serious attention 

Several important theses are set forth. First is his plausible judgement 
that the churches of apostolic times were more subject to divisions than 
the New Testament explicitly declares. Knox believes that Paul’s insistence 
upon the need for unity is so strong just because so little unity was then 
manifest. This means, secondly, that the understanding of the deep meaning 
of unity in Christ was not achieved until the minds of Christians perceived 
more clearly the nature of Christ’s person and reconciling work in the light 
of the apostles’ witness to Him. From the start, the Church held a high 
christology. And Knox believes that the common memory of their Lord 


has always driven Christians to exalt Him as much as possible. “Whenever 
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there was an issue between possible names of Jesus or definitions of his 
person, it was the higher possibility that invariably carried the day’”’ (p. 80). 
This thesis, incidentally, is aptly applied by Knox to the current question 
of the Basis of the World Council: “Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 

Given the deepening consciousness of Christ’s divinity and the realization 
of its implication for the unity of the Church, Christians were disposed 
increasingly to find a reflection of divine order and unity in their corporate 
and organizational life. This “ecumenical movement” of the second century, 
as Knox calls it, gave to the Church the lasting forms of institutional life 
and credal expression, which both strengthened its inner unity and protected 
it from corroding influences of heretical and pagan beliefs. These develop- 
ments were of permanent value for the Church, especially with respect to 
sacramental observance, ministerial order, and doctrinal authority. No 
contemporary Christian body can return to the pure New Testament pattern 
by skipping or by-passing the second century. 

A number of conclusions drawn from his study are important for the 
ecumenical movement. Most notable is his stated belief that there will be 
a general acceptance of the historic episcopate when “we shall have come 
to hold a conception of the Church and an attitude towards its doctrinal 
and liturgical tradition which will incline us to accept it” (p. 144). But this 
acceptance, in his view, will follow upon various modifications in beliefs 
now held by both episcopal and non-episcopal churches. 

The primary effect upon the reader of Woodhouse’s study is a sharpen- 
ing of the appetite for the writings of such 16th century Anglican divines 
as Jewel, Whitgift and Hooker. Unless one is much better schooled in their 
writings than is this reviewer, he cannot justly make critical commentary on 
the book. But Principal Woodhouse of Vancouver has allowed us to taste a 
wide variety of samples from their writings on the Church, and for this we 
are indebted to him. 

Clearly the tension of this tumultuous era in the life of ecclesia anglicana 
was between influences of the Continental Reformation and classic Catho- 
licism. Woodhouse adduces adequate documentation to show that the 
Reformation was unquestionably the stronger force, and disagrees sharply 
with certain contemporary Anglicans who dismiss these writers as being 
non-representative of their time. This is seen particularly in the generous 
recognition accorded non-episcopal Continental churches by the Anglican 
leaders of the Tudor and Stuart periods. In stressing this broadness of attitude 
towards non-Roman churches, he identifies himself with the historical stand- 
point of Prof. Sykes and other “evangelical” Anglican scholars. 

Representing a similar view of the Church, but speaking outside the 
bounds of Anglicanism, are the Free Church theologians whose position is 
defined in The Catholicity of Protestantism. The title itself is a clue to the 
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contents. But the report should really be read in conjunction with two related 
reports: Catholicity, by a commission of Anglo-Catholic theologians, and 
The Fulness of Christ, by Anglican “evangelicals.” These three constitute 
a most valuable conversation on the present relation of churches in England, 
but at the same time they deal with questions of universal importance in 
the Church. 

The apology for Free Church ecclesiology is based chiefly upon Luther's 
teaching, and probably not sufficiently upon Calvin’s as well. But from both 
streams of Reformation thought come doctrines of the Church which emphasize 
its conformity to the four classic marks: unity, holiness, catholicity and 
apostolicity. Protestants are unwilling to concede that the Reformation in 
itself distorted or destroyed these marks in their churches, although some 
post-Reformation tendencies may have done so in part. The authors charge 
that Anglo-Catholics have been too severe in their criticism of Protestantism 
because they inaccurately distinguish “orthodox Protestantism” from “liberal 
religion” (p. 38). The main body of the book is an able theological exposition 
of the former. 

In concluding their report, the authors make two assertions which deserve 
intense consideration in the ecumenical movement 

(a) The underlying cause of their difference from “Catholics” lies in 
the doctrine of the nature of authority and in attitudes towards tradition 
(p. 132). 

(b) The chief doctrinal point at which the contrast crystallizes is the 
doctrine of the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church (p. 140) 

While Protestants in England defend their position with respect to the 
Church, some of those in Germany are seeking to recover certain values 
of the “high church” tradition without at all discrediting the Reformation 
The Michaelsbruderschaft, a fellowship of some 600 Christians, has published 
Credo ecclesiam as a succinct declaration of its aims. It begins with an in 
cisive indictment of the corrosive and enervating influences which presently 
prevent the Church from being its whole and holy self. A “real reformation” 
is again — or still—in order. Moral corruption is not now the issue, nor 
even infidelity to the Holy Scriptures. Rather a renewal of personal and 
corporate piety, sacramental worship, costly service in society, and effective 
witness for Christ! Martyria, leiturgia and diakonia are the three areas of 
needed reformation. Specifically required, it seems, are the values now 
possessed and expressed by various confessional types : evangelical fervour, 
concrete and loving social action, and Eucharist-centred worship. These 
are clearly among the few major emphases which command attention in 
the ecumenical experience of the churches. 

Appended to the “manifesto” of the brotherhood are two essays on the 


question of apostolic succession, first in the New Testament, then in the 
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life of Evangelical churches. While definite sympathy with the historic 
episcopate is affirmed, especially as it serves as the bond of unity and authority, 
it is equally clear that episcopacy is not valued for any sacerdotal reasons, 
nor as a guarantee of the continuance of the “true Church.” This booklet, 
then, is a worthy witness to the Protestant churches of the Continent and 
a promising sign of conciliatory relations with the Church of England, Old 
Catholics, and the like. 

Finally a Baptist theologian, addressing his fellow-churchmen, seeks to 
interpret the nature of the Church as revealed in the New Testament. Clearly 
a book for popular consumption, it is not to be judged in the same class 
with more scholarly works, such as those by G. Johnston, S. Hanson, 
R. N. Flew or L. Cerfaux. Champion’s primary insistence is on the character 
of koinonia in the early Church, which presupposes the sincere and personal 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ. Most of what he says is quite acceptable 
to all Christians, since he seems to avoid, perhaps intentionally, the really 
difficult controversies over the Body of Christ, ministerial order, etc. He 
also avoids any polemic which might be expected as a rebuttal of paedo- 
baptist claims. And his positive case for believers’ Baptism is less cogent 
than one would wish for purposes of illuminating this pressing ecumenical 
issue. Yet one feels that this scholar has potentiality for stating the Baptist 
(as well as Congregational) claims quite effectively. 

These six books have been treated separately because they are too unlike 
one another to permit comparative criticism. They are six “approaches” 
to a vast question, and illustrate how comprehensive must be one’s knowledge 
of scriptural and historical material, as well as of diverse confessional teachings, 
if he aspires to understand that great and holy mystery, the Church. 


J. ROBERT NELSON 


THE ANGLICANISM OF THE FUTURE 


ANGLICANISM AND OrTHODOXxY, A Study in Dialectical Churchmanship, by 
H. A. Hopces. SCM Press, London, 1955. 58 pp. 3s. 


This book in its comparatively few pages deals with very important 
problems such as the nature of Anglicanism, the different elements of which 
it is composed, the meaning of the 39 Articles and the Prayer Book, the 
role of the Anglican Church in the ecumenical movement, and especially 
its relations to Orthodoxy. The author, a member of the Anglican Church, 
tries to give the right answers to the questions he formulates out of the history 
and the life of his Church and from his personal experience. His philosophic 
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mind prompts him to analyse whatever he discusses in terms of philosophy, 
an approach which proves to be of considerable use 

He finds the political equal of the world-wide Anglican Communion in 
the world-wide British Commonwealth. The different parties within the 
Anglican Church have the unity of the spirit and are moved by the spirit 
of Christian charity. These and other characteristics make the Anglican 
Communion a kind of ecumenical movement in itself (p. 35). The synthesis 
sought for within Anglicanism is not merely of Catholicism and Protestantism 
but “‘of what is true in Catholicism with what is true in Protestantism, and 
perhaps other elements of truth which both have forgotten” (p. 40) 

The general outlook towards Orthodoxy is very sympathetic. The final 
chapter on “The Idea of Western Orthodoxy” shows the need for a western 
Orthodoxy and the form which this should take in reality. The immigration 
of Orthodox people to western countries and the formation of Canonical 
Orthodox Dioceses with all their forms of expression do not seem to be 
enough to bring into existence an authentic western Orthodoxy. For this 
more is needed: the expression of the Orthodox faith in terms of the life 
and thought of western peoples ; and the elicitation of the western Orthodoxy 
at present latent among western peoples (p. 52). The author wants to say 
that the Church of England, after a time of preparation, may become the 
visible realization of this western Orthodoxy (p. 57). This idea seems to 
the present reviewer a rather strong statement, which from the Orthodox 
view-point needs some clarification. Will this visible form of western Ortho- 
doxy be an organic part of the Orthodox Church, and come about after 
discussions between the two Churches which will lead to unity in the faith ? 
The future will show how far the idea of unity between these two Churches 
may still be a hope or a reality. The idea of western Orthodoxy is not a 
matter of discussion only among western circles, but also among responsible 
Orthodox Church leaders. 

VaASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS 


THEOLOGY OF LUTHER 


Spirirus Creator, by ReGIN PReNTER. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1953. 312 pp. $3.00 

German edition: Spirirus Creator. Studien zu Luthers Theologie. Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1954. 395 pp. Sw. Fr. 20.30 


This book has certainly lost nothing of its relevance for the current theo- 
logical debate, although it was first submitted twelve years ago as a dissertation, 


and only appeared in an American edition in 1953, and in German in 1954 


Regin Prenter, who is professor of systematic theology in the University 
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of Aarhus, Denmark, gives us, in these “Studies in Luther’s Theology,” 
far more than a contribution to the particular problem of pneumatology. 
Rather does he place this sector of theological thought in the context of 
Luther’s theology as a whole. 

His concern could be briefly defined as the reality of the sovereign presence 
of Christ which is disclosed in the work of the Spirit. To speak of the Spirit, 
for him, is to speak of the reality of Christ in contrast to the “idea’”’ of Christ. 

“According to Luther the Holy Spirit is God’s real, personal presence, 
not a transcendent cause’’ which produces piety in men (p. 19). It is only 
necessary to cite a few of the key-words in this remarkably subtle and carefully 
weighed exposition, to see how deeply Prof. Prenter penetrates into the 
fundamental thoughts of Luther’s theology : the relation of gratia and donum, 
favor Dei, fides Christi, iustitia aliena, extra nos, sanctification etc. these 
are among the concepts used in the first part of the book to reveal the original 
Luther and to delimit in a conclusive way his position in relation to Catholicism, 
Lutheran orthodoxy, pietism, and modern Protestantism and its Luther 
research. 

How necessary it is for us today, for example, to have before our eyes 
the far-reaching difference between pietism and the theology of Luther in 
their understanding of the new man: the former equates the new man with 
the convert, whose conversion can be seen as stages in a psychological process ; 
for the latter the new man is he who is covered by the righteousness of Christ, 
and by this is always meant the old man as well as the converted and sanctified 
man. Does the Lutheran Church today still retain something of this liberating 
proclamation of justification, far removed from that legalistic perfectionism 
which is more interested in the observable advance in sanctification than 
in the wholeness of the action of God? But at the same time it must con- 
tinually be asked how far this proclamation is true to the whole of the Bible. 

Prof. Prenter includes in the first part of the book some observations 
about the relation of Word and Spirit, and of Spirit and Sacrament. Again 
it is a question of the personal presence of Christ. He is to be found in Word 
and Sacrament just as surely as the fulfilment of His promises may be relied 
upon. He is not however simply at the disposal of men as a substance or 
medicine which one injects into oneself. That would contradict the nature 
of the Spirit, who must be understood as the Third Person of the Trinity, 
as the Creator Spirit, as the Creator out of nothing. 

At this point in his third chapter, Prof. Prenter deals with the relation 
of the Spirit to creation and redemption. Here we would gladly hear more. 
If, in the realm of redemption, the work of the Spirit wholly serves the reality 
of the saving presence of Christ, what is the place of the work of the Spirit 
in the realm of creation in regard to the other Persons of the Trinity? Can 
we observe here also in Luther’s thought a special association of the Third 
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with the Second Person of the Trinity? Indeed, is not the theocentric or 
trinitarian understanding of the Holy Spirit, of which Prof. Prenter speaks, 
really for Luther christocentric ? 

The author finds no break in the sector of Luther’s thought which he 
treats. This is the subject of the second part of the book. What the young 
Luther thought, the older Luther maintains in the dispute with the enthusiasts. 
These saw in the Spirit the reward for perfection, for which they were them- 
selves capable of striving. They remained in the realm of the Law and of 
legalistic empirical piety. For Luther the Spirit is the source of the Gospel, 
of the presence of Christ ; and He does not acknowledge the man who has 
begun with the mortification of the flesh ; rather is He present to the meek 
and lowly and makes mortification possible, because He gives to man the 


possibility of “conformity” to Himself. The contrast between Luther and 


the enthusiasts is not only that of the spirituality and the reality of Christ, 
but above all that of Law and Gospel. 


There is no question that this book is of the greatest significance for the 
ecumenical discussion. Not only because it uses a high degree of expert 
knowledge in order to reveal the original Luther, but because it sets before 
all churches, and not least the Lutheran Church itself, the urgent and salutary 
critical question of whether, in their doctrine and proclamation, they under- 
stand the work of the Spirit as the reality of the saving truth of Christ, or 


whether perhaps the place of the sovereign Person of Jesus Christ has been 


taken by some saving “substance” which is immediately available for a man 
to inject into himself. 


But the book also leaves open the answer to the question whether these 
thoughts of Luther are really a true scriptural interpretation of the “realism 
of revelation” of which Prof. Prenter often speaks. 


H. H. Woue 


CHURCH AND STATE 
KIRCHE UND STAAT. Bericht von Kurt Kiein tiber das Problem “Kirche 
und Staat,” wie es auf der Vollversammlung des Lutherischen Weltbundes 


in Hannover in Erscheinung trat. Lutherisches Verlagshaus, Berlin, 1953, 
48 p. DM. 1.50 


THE Free CHURCHES AND THE STATE. Report of the Commission on Church 


and State appointed by the Free Church Federal Council in March 1950 


The Free Church Federal Council (27 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1), 
1953. 65 pp. Br. 2s. 6d 


CHURCH AND STATE FROM CONSTANTINE TO THEODOSIUS, by S. L. GREENSLADE. 


SCM Press, London, 1954. 93 pp. 48. 6d 
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THe DiLemMMa OF CHURCH AND State, by G. Etson Rurr. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 103 pp. $1.50. 


CABSAR — THE BeLovep Enemy. Three Studies in the Relation of Church 
and State, by M. A.C. Warren. SCM Press, London, 1955. 94 pp. 4s. 


Common to all these five books is, first, their concern with the discord 
which has existed in the past between Church and State, and secondly their 
attempt to arrive at a relationship between the two powers which will be 
beneficial for both. Professor Greenslade of Durham, in his historical account 
of the period from Constantine the Great to Theodosius, sets forth the three 
possibilities of an accommodation between the State and the Church which 
are discernible in this period. First, the hostile State had to guarantee tolera- 
tion for Christianity. However, as soon as the State made Christianity into 
a state religion, a dualistic relationship arose, in which State and Church 
gave one another mutual support, but nevertheless had different spheres of 
activity. It was above all the disunity of the Church itself which was to 
blame for the fact that the State began to interfere in church affairs, to con- 
vene synods, etc. This healthy balance was lost as soon as the Church set 
itself up over the State, or the State arrogated to itself prerogatives of the 
Church. Prof. Greenslade refrains from offering a normative and universally 


valid definition of the relation between the two powers, since that relationship 
is to a large extent a result of their history. 
The missionary, Canon Warren, develops in his book a “theology of 


’ 


imperialism.” Strange as this may sound at first, he nevertheless succeeds 


in demonstrating that neither Roman nor British imperialism sought in the 
first place to acquire economic or military power, but rather to establish 
justice and law and political unity. This is what gives imperialism its place 
in the purpose of God: it is to be seen as a praeparatio for a world order 
according to God’s will, as an instrument for making possible peace and 
progress. Canon Warren sees the Church as having the same three tasks 
today as those which were set her from the beginning vis-a-vis her “beloved 
enemy” : prophetic witness, which in the modern welfare State means above 
all to plead the cause of freedom and voluntary action; the purifying of 
state institutions through loving service to the community ; and the preparation 
of the State for its place in the purpose of God by means of this service. 
This study is distinguished by its realism and its clear understanding of the 
problems of the present day. 

It was also to the problem of the modern welfare State that the Nor- 
wegian Bishop Eivind Berggrav devoted his address at the plenary meeting 
of the Lutheran World Federation in 1952. In that speech Bishop Berggrav 
defended the view that resistance to a tyrannical authority is legitimate for 
Christians ; he also affirmed the Church’s duty to caution the modern welfare 
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State against becoming blasphemous and hybrid, even where it wears the 


forms of democracy. Three requirements are of primary importance 


freedom to proclaim the Word and put into practice the love of the neighbour ; 
refusal of the State’s demand that the Church become the tool of its power- 
politics ; and the right of parents to bring up their children 

Dr. Ruff treats in his booklet a problem which especially troubles American 
Christians today : the danger that the separation of Church and State which 
obtains there will finally lead to a separation of the whole of public life from 
God. The state of affairs which Canon Warren and Bishop Berggrav deplore 
is becoming more and more true for the American scene also: the State is 
taking under its control ever-widening spheres of life, and the Church is 
thereby losing provinces which until now belonged to her uncontested domain. 
Dr. Ruff deplores the disappearance of a universal American faith —a dis- 
appearance brought about not least by America’s admittance of so many 
diverse people with utterly different cultural backgrounds, so that the Pro- 
testant faith is no longer the uncontested religious basis of America. John 
Dewey’s “common faith,”’ democracy as a secular substitute-religion, replaces 
true faith. Dr. Ruff takes the standpoint that belief in God should not be 
relegated to the margin of society, nor to the depths of the individual con- 
science, but that it must be publicly witnessed to as the conscience of the 
State. The difficulty which Dr. Ruff does not touch upon, but which should 
certainly be discussed in an ecumenical periodical such as this one, lies not 
so much in the plurality of this witness, which thus cannot be perceived by 
society as a unified witness, but in the disruptive nature of denominationalism 

rhe Commission of the Free Church Federal Council treats of problems 
peculiar to Britain, of which one of the most significant is the demand for 
disestablishment. True, this is tactfully not raised explicitly, and it is said 
that the realization of a United Church of England on the pattern of the 
Church of South India is hardly likely to be accomplished in the near future, 
especially since agreement on the meaning of Holy Communion and of the 
ministry hardly seems in sight. For the future development of the relation 
of the State Church in Britain to the Free Churches, the Report demands, 
first, a more realistic assessment both by the State and by the State Church 
of the actual forces represented by the individual Churches, and secondly 
the recognition of the Reformed heritage in the Free Churches, which is 
also present in the Anglican Church and should not be hidden by a free use 
of the word “Catholic.” The excellence of the report consists in its moderation, 
and at the same time its clear grasp of the burning problems in England 
It can also be recommended to non-English readers as a good introduction 
to the church situation in that country. 


H. H. ScCHReyY 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF CULTURE 


CULTURE AND FAITH, by RICHARD KRONER. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1951. 278 pp. $5.00. 


This is a remarkable and rewarding book. A great deal has been written 
in recent years about the relationship between Christianity and culture, but 
no other book on the subject with which I am familiar is at all like this one. 
It is interesting to compare Culture and Faith with Christopher Dawson’s 
well-known Gifford lectures, which of course Professor Kroner has read. Here 
is none of that steady stream of historical and literary illustration which 
makes Dawson’s book such a pleasure to read. We are given instead 278 pages 
of highly abstract, strenuous and exacting, but never arid, argumentation. 
This is simply to say that, where others have written as sociologists or his- 
torians, Professor Kroner has written as a philosopher. 

He starts from the antinomies, within which all human thought and 
experience are condemned to work — the antinomies of the world and the self, 
of necessity and freedom, of time and eternity and so forth. For him, the 
word “culture”’ covers the whole field of man’s attempts at self-realization, 
his search for the recovery, or the discovery, of that unity without which 
he cannot be at peace. “Man cannot be at rest as long as his consciousness 
is divided against itself as it is in the state of immediate experience. He has 
to save the unity, identity and totality of his self. He has to overcome the 
basic opposition within his mind and heart. He tries to overcome it by the 
labour of civilisation.”’ (p. 64-5). This is not the ordinary use of the word, 
but of course a philosopher has a right to his own use of terms, just as a 
mathematician must often make up his own mathematics as he goes along. 

The central part of the book sets forth an analysis of the four principal 
forms of man’s attempts at self-realization, and this seems to me acute and 
on the whole convincing. There is, first, science, in which man imposes a 
unity on phenomena by the method of the subordination of the particular 
to the general (a relationship which is quite different from that between the 
individual and the universal); unity is thus attained, but at the expense of 
the vivid variety of real existence. The second attempt is that of art, which 
by according timelessness to one section of that which exists in time can 
produce a real unity, in which end is perfectly related to beginning. Art 
can approach much more nearly to reality than science can, but only at the 
cost of withdrawing from the world where things actually happen to the 
serener air of contemplation. There follow the two forms which Professor 
Kroner describes by the rather difficult phrase “Ego-solutions.” The third 
is politics, in which man is regarded as citizen, and not in the full wealth 
of his personal being. This is the realm of law, and law can never be more 
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than a series of generalizations, unable to express the infinite variety of human 
circumstance. Finally there is morality. This is deeper than law, since it 
attempts to find the ultimate structure of the universe and not simply the 
principles underlying one society. But the generalizations of morality may 


fail to give guidance in concrete situations, and a “temporary suspension 


of the ethical’’ may be unavoidable 

Thus none of these solutions really gets beyond the contradictions. The 
only true solution, according to Professor Kroner, is to be found only in 
another world, the world of faith. This is possible, because faith is response 
to revelation, and reaches out to contact with that ultimate ground of being, 
which exists in unity beyond the reach of contradiction. Faith can do this, 
because it works by love, and love alone can lift man beyond the level of 
the contradictions. Professor Kroner is well aware that one world does not 
just grow into the other, but that there is an “existential leap.”’ It is thus 
possible for him to do more justice to thinkers of the type of Kierkegaard 
and Karl Barth than has been done by a number of other philosophers 
Unfortunately, in my judgment, he constantly refers to the experience of 
faith as “‘mystical.’’ “Mystical,” like “eschatological,” is a word which 
should be barred from use in civilised society, not because it has no meaning, 
but because it has too many, and is a well-known introducer of imprecision 
into discussions just at the point where precision is of the greatest importance 
I should prefer to speak simply of “the dimension of religion” ; but Kroner 
wants the word “religion” for another purpose, to denote the outward and 
visible organization of the experience of faith. Again, a writer has a right 
to his own use of language ; but the reader must be on his guard all the time 
to be sure that he knows what is being talked about 

It is in this area that I begin to feel the stirrings of disagreement, perhaps 
because I have not always understood Kroner’s argument, or have not given 
sufficient weight to the qualifying clauses with which his pages are somewhat 
liberally strewn 

Has Kroner, perhaps, taken too much as his starting-point the experiences 
of the individual as such? If we begin with the one, we can never advance 
to the many from Adam to Eve, from man to society. It is only if we 
are willing to begin, as God does, with relatedness, with the priority of the 
family, that we can advance to the understanding of that highly abstract 
entity the individual 

Kroner knows that faith and culture cannot be rigidly delimited. But 
has he given full weight to the undoubted fact that every form of human 
culture rests upon a faith a faith that may be inarticulate, primitive, 
distorted or perverse — and that when faith dwindles, cultures disappear 


? 


and die? Would his presentation have been rather different, if he had had 


the experience ol living for some time in a simpler society, in which the secular 
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has not yet been enucleated from the sacred-secular continuum in which all 
primitive societies live ? 

He is hardly fair to the dogmatic theologians. He has hard words to 
say of the Greek Fathers, and dismisses the Chalcedonian formulation of 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ out of hand. Of Karl Barth he writes : 
“Karl Barth ... cannot help transforming imaginative into logical conceptions 
and rationalizing the mystical content so that one is continuously puzzled 
by the question of whether he succeeds better in making the incomprehensible 
comprehensible or the comprehensible incomprehensible” (p. 263). Is this 
quite fair? Has Kroner realised that the relation of the dogmatic theologian 
to inner experience is exactly the same as that of the philosopher to the rich 
variety of human life? Most citizens get on very well without a philosophy. 
But some want to understand the basis for their actions, and there only the 
philosopher can help them. His answers will never be absolute, but philosophic 
ideas do produce real consequences in the field of action. Most Christians 
get on very well without anything that could be called a theology. But some 
are compelled by inner truthfulness to seek to understand what they believe, 
even though they know that understanding must always fall short of the 
reality. And it is just the fact that that to which Karl Barth has contributed 
more almost than any other living man has been the revival of faith in many 
Churches and many men. 

But the last word must not be of criticism. On almost every page of 
this book there is some acute observation that I would gladly have the leisure 
to follow further. There are many passages of real eloquence. The final 
pacan in praise of faith is admirable and truly biblical. I am grateful to 
Professor Kroner, for having not merely made me at points disagree with 
him, but challenged me deeply to elucidate in my own mind the reasons 
for my disagreements. 

S.C. NEILL 


THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SINCE THE REFORMATION, by Emit G. KRAELING. Lutter- 
worth Press, London, 1955. 320 pp. 27s. 6d. 


It is an astonishing piece of work that Prof. Kraeling offers us with this 
book — astonishing in the first place with regard to the bibliographical 
material used, astonishing in its thoroughness and carefulness, astonishing, 
thirdly, in its mastery of the material, a mastery which has enabled the author 
to expound difficult problems in a clear and elegant style. 

He begins with Luther and Calvin, mentioning also the Swiss Reformers ; 
deals only briefly with the period of Lutheran orthodoxy, in light of the 
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Formula of Concord; adds, for the English understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment, the 39 Articles, for later Calvinism the different Confessions. And 
then he prepares the way, with the chapter on the reaction against the orthodox 
view of the Old Testament (that of Capellus, R. Simon, Clericus, etc.), for 
his treatment of the Enlightenment and then of Schleiermacher. The first 
67 pages of the book are devoted to this development. Then, as the author 
reaches the 19th century, the exposition begins to broaden, describing that 
century and the first half of the 20th century in detail (pp. 68-284), up to 
Baumgiartel’s book Verheissung published in 1952 

The question which the author sets himself to answer ts that of the meaning 
and significance of the Old Testament for evangelicals. Thus all discussion 
of technical details recedes far into the background. He is concerned rather 
with the appraisal of the Old Testament which is made by Protestant theology 
and the Protestant Churches. An Old Testament scholar gives us here his 
comments upon the various pronouncements of Old Testament scholars, 
systematic theologians, church historians and churchmen in general on this 
subject since Luther and Calvin, and clarifies the present situation for himself 
and for his readers. This service will be acknowledged with gratitude, espe- 
cially because of the expert knowledge and academic clarity of formulation 
with which it is presented. 26 pages of notes indicate the literature which 
has been consulted. Two indexes facilitate the use of this book for those 


who wish quickly to find a reference. A useful and stimulating book 


LEONHARD Rost 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF CROMWELI 


THE LorpD Protector. Religion and Politics in the Life of Oliver Cromwell, 
by Ropert S. Paut Lutterworth Press, London, 1955. 438 pp. 35s 


The publication of this valuable, scholarly biography of Oliver Cromwell 
and the reprint in the same year are, in themselves, events. No figure in English 
history is more in debate. The last important treatment of him was done 
by the great British historian Samuel Rawlinson Gardiner (several works, 
especially Cromwell's Place in History, 1897) almost 60 years ago. The 


growth of Anglo-Catholicism during the last half century, and the rediscovery 


of the unique values of monarchy and legitimacy, contributed to the repu- 


diation of a pseudo-Christian statesman, responsible for the beheading of 


a deeply Anglican King and earning thereby an almost unanimous cry of 


indignation over all Europe. The blessed royal martyr grew in stature while 
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his opponent diminished. The admiration for Cromwell in German circles, 
based on the Prussian Bismarck legend, and the disregard of the same man 
in his homeland, was one of the striking distinctive elements of political 
thought in Germany and Britain. The most significant illustration in recent 
years is the unfortunate attempt to derive Cromwell’s political philosophy 
from Luther, by Helmuth Kittel (Oliver Cromwell, seine Religion und seine 
Sendung, 1928) and Hermann Onckens book, inspired by the Fihrerkult, 
Oliver Cromwell, 4 Essays tiber die Fiihrung einer Nation, 1936. 

Now the time seems to have come for a more impartial appreciation. 
Robert S. Paul performed his work as carefully as possible, fortunately 
equipped with advice from high-ranking scholars including Norman Sykes, 
Nathaniel Micklem, Sir Ernest Barker, Claude Jenkins, and with manuscripts 
of the late Sir Charles Firth. Since new source material was not available 
beside the admirable Haward edition (with comment !) of Cromwell’s writings 
and speeches by the late Prof. Wilbur Cortez Abbot (1937-47) the real task 
jay almost exclusively in judgment. This is explicitly acknowledged in the 
last chapter. Paul is anxious to examine every situation as precisely and 
exhaustively as possible, demonstrating how often Cromwell made his deci- 
sion under pressure of an emergency situation. So he does justice to his 
opponents as well as to him, and it is with high interest and concern that 
the reader follows his analyses. Certainly, the biographer is on the whole 
in favour of his hero — an almost inevitable consequence of the commitment 
“to take the man into the family as a more or less permanent and nonpaying 
guest” (p. 8, end of the preface). From the strictly biographical point of 
view Cromwell’s attitude toward the King is, in fact, understandable — but 
it may be questioned whether it is possible to separate biography from history, 
and “to direct deliberately our attention away from the tragic figure of the 
King in order that we may better be able to understand the part played by 
Cromwell.”” We get a fascinating picture of the man and his career, we 
learn again that predestinarian faith formed the kernel of his personality, 
that in terms of vocation by Providence he was able to carry out and to suffer 
anything, that he never acted contrary to biblical morality. Just here, the 
critic may ask, the problem arises : What is biblical morality ? Was Cromwell 
right in his interpretation and application of biblical morality? What about 
the Sermon on the Mount in his view? But even if the author leaves the 
reader with these unsolved — and partly unsolvable — problems, the latter 
has to acknowledge this excellent presentation, which will certainly stimulate 
thought afresh about Christian faith and politics in action. 


MARTIN SCHMIDT 
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BROADCAST RELIGION 


THE TELEVISION-RADIO AUDIENCE AND RELIGION, by Everetr C. PARKER, 
Davip W. Barry and DaLtas W. Smytue. Harper and Brothers, New 


York, 1955. 464 pp. $6.00 


The Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States undertook this project. It is one 
in a series of studies in the mass media of communication, conducted by 
the Communications Research Project and supervised by the Yale University 
Divinity School. The investigation has modest limits. It is meant as a pattern 
local inquiry and was carried out within a representative sampling of the 
people of metropolitan New Haven. 

The public analyzed is first described. The views and actions of the major 
religious broadcasters and the local Protestant clergy who serve the New 


Haven community are examined. A detailed survey of family units their 
viewing and listening habits, social characteristics and “accessibility” to the 
influence of various programmes — is presented in statistical tables, descrip- 
tions and diagrams. The second part of the study shifts from sociological 


inquiry to “depth studies of individuals” in their family setting 
directive”’ 


These “non- 
interviews were carried out in homes with tape-recorders and 
subsequently sifted. The cases finally discussed are judged to be typical 
and are used to gain insight into the extent to which the broadcasters are 


achieving their own stated objectives 

The presuppositions of the study are honestly stated. The investigators, 
while they have aimed at objectivity, admit that they are personally concerned 
for the communication of a type of Protestant Christianity that rests on 
free individual communion with God and developed social responsibility. 


This is combined with dislike of religions that vest authority externally in 
the clergy or the letter of Scripture 


The methods of the study are open to some criticisms. A philosopher 
might challenge the descriptive criteria employed in the second (psychological) 
section of the book. While the statistical procedures used in the sociological 
survey produce results based on visible phenomena, the “personality tests” 
and vaguely psychoanalytic speculations in the second part involve the writers 


in acceptance of theories. They might fairly reply that the definition of 


“scales” in “testing personality” is admittedly experimental — and that one 
has to start somewhere if one is to try to measure in this field at all 

The tables and results emerging are always interesting, if seldom startling 
They uncover facts that might be expected to emerge in other communities 
the timid reluctance of local clergy to employ media they have never been 


trained to understand, the almost universal tendency of the audience to 
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evaluate religion in terms of its “uses,” the failure of most religious pro- 
grammes to achieve even the circumscribed goals of “helping the shut-in” 
or “explaining the Bible.” The report should help the churches to face the 
fact that, however much they try to hide it from the world and themselves, 
they are trying to evangelise “modern mass man’”’ in an electronically condi- 
tioned world by acting the druggist rather than introducing the Physician. 

Data and records of interviews offer an absorbing private view into a 
local segment of North American society and religious opinion. The absence 
of effectively communicated structures of belief and teaching is everywhere 
apparent. Hardly a person interviewed reveals any interest in the truth, as 
distinct from what is comfortable or comforting. Without being committed 
to an explicitly “Catholic” view of external authority — indeed the Roman 
Catholics questioned here do not know their doctrine any more than the 
others — one might say that radio and television themselves need to be used 
as teaching media. To hold an audience they must select bright image and 
telling sound ; but they can hardly be better than entertainment if they do 
not somehow catechise. 

The treatment of the more famous American religious programmes is 
a point of special interest in the Yale Report. The egregious figures of Fulton 
Sheen and Norman Vincent Peale dominate this side of the presentation. 
The size and manysidedness of Sheen’s audience are conceded. One of the 
important lessons for strategy drawn by the authors is that Sheen succeeds 
in reaching “practically every type’’ by interweaving what appeals to many 
levels of a complex society with the monolithic impact made by his appearance 
and voice. This “multilayered” approach in a single programme, they say, 
rests on a conception of good and evil which is ultimately “bi-polarised” 
and antilibertarian. The longing of many Protestant clergy for a “Sheen 
of their own” is seen as regrettable. The native genius of Protestantism is 
said to call for a diversified structure of many programmes, aimed responsibly 
at meeting particular needs through appropriate format in each case. Here 
the conclusions of the report are important for all concerned with evangelism. 
They suggest a re-consideration of budgets, and the training of a ministry 
sensitive to the delicate specialized possibilities of effective religious broad- 
casting. At the same time they attack the indiscriminate adulation of high- 
power transmitters and “saturation audiences.”” Why gather five thousand 


people when there is unfortunately to-day little chance of finding more than 
five loaves and two fishes to feed them ? 


More regional and local studies of this kind are needed — and not only 
in the United States. An application of a similar method to a European 
country would be particularly interesting. If further work is to be done it 
might be appropriate to suggest some further questions raised by these results. 
What would a “religious Third Programme” be like in America? What 
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are the forms of programme appropriate to the opinion-moulding elites — 
higher civil servants, research scholars, architects and designers, church 
leaders — and can these people be reached regularly by radio and television ? 
What kind of religious programme can enlist the interest and collaboration 
of the true artist as a producer? What kind of programme can teach the 
compulsive listener and the church member who is loyal but knows nothing 
of the meaning of the creed ? 

Answers to such questions in practice must mean the grouping of men 
and women who have a consuming vocation to find the forms that com- 
municate the truth of the Apostles’ Creed — through voice, song and instru- 
ments, through patterns of light and darkness on the screen. The authority 
of Christ Himself can be transmitted in this way; but perhaps not before 
whole church structures die, so that others, more flexible and sensitive to 
the technological revolution, are gradually born in their place. To make 
this possible, a rising generation in the ecumenical movement must be pre- 
pared to take action on the basis of this and future studies. What is the 
point of educating clergy in the techniques of visiting, baptising, marrying 
and burying people, when those people’s eyes and ears are exposed for such 
a large proportion of their lives to audiovisual stimuli that render them 
indifferent to truth? The churches must study and use radio and television. 
Both media can unscrupulously manipulate people, as this study demonstrates 
Both could be used to guard people against manipulation. To-day, if these 
powerful means are not used in this way, the routine services of the churches 
can succeed in little more than providing escort from cradle to grave for 
persons whose knowledge of sin, death, guilt, grace, atonement, Christ, is 
as tenuous as that of the drifting families so mercilessly exposed to view 
in the pages of this perplexing book 


JOHN GARRETT 


SHORT NOTICES 


Die CHRISTLICHE TAUFE ALS RECHTSAKT NACH DEM ZEUGNIS DER FRUHEN 
CHRISTENHEIT, by Dr. OTHMAR HEGGELBACHER. Paradosis, Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur und Theologie VIII. Universitdts- 
verlag, Freiburg, Schweiz, 1953. 196 pp. Fr. 8.30; DM. 8 


The author, lecturer in canon law at Freiburg University, Germany, 


reports a contribution to a problem which in recent years has several times 
arisen in ecumenical discussion, especially in debates on ecclesiological 


questions. The first section of the book gives a historical survey of the teaching 
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of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and of Gratian; of the Scholastic, Refor- 
mation and Tridentine doctrinal ideas; and of modern conceptions in the 
field of theology as well as of canon law. In a second section which is in 
fact the main part of the book, baptism is explained with all its legal impli- 
cations. As one would expect, the Roman Catholic point of view becomes 
clearly evident. In a third section the author discusses membership in the 
Church, its range and its “heilsgeschichtlichen” presuppositions. 

The book is founded on extensive research and presents in a very com- 
prehensive form important material from many sources. For the ongoing 
ecclesiological discussion it will be indispensable. 


W eEGBEREITER DER OKUMENE : Nathan Sdéderblom, John Mott, Marc Boegner, 
W.A. Visser "t Hooft. Begegnungen und Erinnerungen von HERMANN MAAS, 
HANNS Litje, HANS Stempet, HANS HERMANN WALZ. Verlag Junge 
Gemeinde, Stuttgart, 1954. 32 pp. DM. 1.50. 


The four radio addresses published in this little pamphlet are masterly 
biographical sketches of four ecumenical statesmen who have made their 
imprint on the ecumenical movement. There is one thing which these four 
men have in common — much as they differ in many respects from one 
another — and it is good to remember this in the every-day ecumenical task : 
they were and are not only pioneers of the ecumenical movement but first 


of all men preparing the way of Christ, the Crucified Lord, the hope of 
the world. 


Les PROTESTANTS EN EspAGNe, by Jacques Detpecu. Editions “Pro His- 
pania,” Sévres (S.-et-O.) and Geneva, 1954. 94 pp. Fr. fr. 120 ; Sw. Fr. 
1.50. 


THE OPPRESSION OF PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN, by JacQUES DeLPpecn. Translation 
from the French by Tom and Dotores JOHNSON. Preface by HowarD 


SCHOMER. Introduction by JoHN A. MacKay. The Beacon Press, Boston, 
1955. 114 pp. $2. 


Dig EVANGELISCHEN CHRISTEN SPANIENS, Dokumente zu ihrer Lage, by 
Jacques De_pecu. Geleitwort von HEINRICH BORNKAMM. Evangelischer 
Presseverband fiir Bayern, Miinchen. 93 pp. DM. 2.40. 


There will be many people who in the present situation of Protestantism 
in Spain will welcome the documentary information which these books 
provide. In the light of the present developments the chapters on “The 
Administrative Decrees Governing Protestantism in Spain,” “The Legal 
Situation of Protestant Groups,”’ “The Situation of Individual Protestants,” 
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are particularly instructive. The books also show that Roman Catholic 


opinion concerning the treatment of Protestants in Spain is by no means 
unanimous 


THe OLD TESTAMENT AND THE Fine Arts, An Anthology of Pictures, Poetry, 
Music, and Stories Covering the Old Testament, by CYNTHIA Peart 
Maus. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 826 pp. $5.95. 


This handsome companion volume to Christ and the Fine Arts, “dedicated 
to missionary and religious leaders of the Church Ecumenical that in all 
lands are giving their lives to the education of people of all races, ages, classes, 
and cultures in Christian history and tradition,” gives an interpretation of 
the Old Testament by 100 full-page art reproductions, 77 hymns, 244 poems, 
63 stories, commenting on the paintings and hymns. It is an impressive 
demonstration of the manifold ways of understanding the Old Testament 
and God’s purpose with His people Israel 
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Erratum 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PATTERN, by JOHN WesLey, 127 pp. $1.50, reviewed in 
the January 1956 issue (see p. 214) has been published by Abingdon Press, 
New York & Nashviile, 1954, and not by The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
as was announced by mistake. 
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